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LEO XIII ON CHURCH AND STATE: THE GENERAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE CONTROVERSY 


JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


In the whole Leonine corpus there are some ninety-seven documents 
which are relevant to the problem of Church and State. Perhaps twenty 
are of major importance.! What follows is an attempt to outline the 
structure of the doctrine which is evolved in this whole mass of docu- 
ments, to indicate the themes which are developed, the relative weight 
of emphasis given to each, their relationships with each other, and their 
appositeness to the historical problems of the time. 

The historical situation is important. Leo XIII did not compose his 
doctrine in the midst of academic quiet, in the leisure of a library, 
sealed off from the swirling struggles in the marketplace of the late 
nineteenth-century world. Rather, he hammered it out as the head of 
an embattled Church, which was under an attack more radical and 
total than any that the Church had previously encountered in history. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SECT 


What initially strikes the student is Leo XIII’s clear diagram of the 
organized forces in conflict. Briefly, the struggle is between ‘‘the 
church” and “the sects.” These “sects” are not academic or university 
groups, but activist parties; they are in quest of, and have largely at- 
tained, political power. And their quest and use of power has a definite 
goal, to effect a radical transformation of traditionally Christian soci- 
ety in its structure and its substance. Over against the sects there 


1 Inscrutabili (1878), Quod apostolici muneris (1878), Arcanum (1880), Diuturnum 
(1881), Etsi Nos (1882), Nobilissima Gallorum gens (1884), Humanum genus (1884), 
Immortale Dei (1885), Jampridem Nobis (1886), Quantunque Le siano (1887), Officio 
sanctissimo (1887), Libertas (1888), E giunto (1889), Sapientiae christianae (1890), Dall’ 
alto (1890), Rerum novarum (1891), Au milieu (1892), Inimica vis (1892), Gardien de cette 
foi (1892), Praeclara gratulationis (1894), Graves de communi (1901), Pervenuti (1902). 
In many other documents there are brief but important references to one or other aspect 
of the problem. Citations are usually made from Acta Sanctae Sedis. A fuller edition is 
Leonis Papae XIII Allocutiones, Epistolae, Constitutiones, 7 vols. (Paris: Desclée, 1887—); 
it is cited as “Desclée.”” An even more inclusive edition is Lettres A postoliques de Léon 
XIII, Encycliques, Brefs, etc., Texte latin avec traduction francaise, 7 vols. (Paris: Maison 
de la Bonne Presse, s.a.); it is cited as “Bonne Presse.” 


1 








2 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


stands the Church, as a spiritual authority, and as the community of 
the faithful. Leo XIII conceived this community to be importantly 
organized into the territorial communities of traditionally Catholic 
faith and culture. He accepted the historical concept of the ‘Catholic 
nation” as Europe had brought it forth.? And he aligned the ‘Catholic 
peoples,” thus nationally organized, with himself in the struggle against 
“the sects.” 

The sects in question were not, of course, the various Protestant 
bodies. For Leo XIII Protestantism was not the Enemy, capitalized. 
He was not of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. It is true that there 
are three documents which protest against Protestant evangelism 
within the city of Rome, and against its alliance, dubiously complimen- 
tary to itself, with the bitterly antireligious Italian government.’ And 
there are conventional references to the Protestant Reform as an his- 
torical and doctrinal force dissolvent of Christian faith and culture. 
However, a new historical note was sounded by Leo’s view of Protes- 
tantism in the perspectives of the movement whose stirrings he sensed, 
especially toward the end of his reign, “a unitive movement [which] 
preoccupies and governs the contemporary generation,” in consequence 
of its growing experience of a “living sense of brotherhood.’’ 

Leo XIII was the first Pope, as far as I know, to use the expression, 
“fratelli nostri separati da noi.’”’® These separated brethren were among 


2 These are some of the mentions made of the concept: “uno stato cattolico . . . cattolica 
Italia” (Ci siamo, June 1, 1879); “in regnis catholicis,” among which is Bavaria (Officio 
sanctissimo, Dec. 22, 1887); “la Spagna... nazione cattolica” (Quantunque Le siano, 
June 15, 1887); “la cattolica Spagna” (Non é questa, May 3, 1888); “France, nation 
catholique” (Au milieu, Feb. 16, 1892); “‘in civitatibus catholicis” (Libertas, June 20, 
1888); “gentes catholica religione dotatas,” the reference being to Poland (Caritatis, 
March 19, 1894). It is a curious thing that Leo XIII does not seem to have given any 
attention to the vice of nationalism, the force that swelled to such power and wrought 
such destruction in the nineteenth century, both in society and in the Church. 

* Letters to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, June 26, 1878; March 25, 1879; August 19, 
1900 (in this letter the Pope uses the technical legal term, “religion of the state,” its 
single occurrence, to my knowledge, in his whole corpus: “sects of all kinds [are] singly 
bent on plucking from the soul of the people that religion which was declared the religion 
of the state and which constitutes the principal object of their love and of their cult” 
(Bonne Presse, VI, 142). Elsewhere too there are references to Protestant missionary 
activity in Rome. 

4 Allocution, La rinnovata, March 1, 1897 (Desclée, VI, 265). 

5 Ibid., p. 264; there is a reference in the letter to the English bishops, Spectata fides 
(Nov. 27, 1885), to the residue of the “‘patrimony of Christian wisdom” among the dis- 
sidents. 
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LEO XIII ON CHURCH AND STATE 3 


the “sanior pars hominum’”’* upon whom he counted for aid against the 
laicist revolution. They were likewise among “the good and sensible 
Frenchmen” who, whatever their other differences, would not be “dis- 
sident’”’ from Catholics in regard of the proposition that ‘‘religion is the 
interior and exterior expression of the dependence we owe to God on 
title of justice,” that it is the necessary foundation of the moral sense 
and therefore the basis of social order, and that there consequently 
exists a common civic duty to defend religion against “‘an atheist school, 
which in despite of the protests of nature and of history, is endeavoring 
to dismiss God from society.”” As the intimate essence of ‘‘modernity” 
appeared in unambiguous form and the basic lines of conflict were 
drawn between it and the tradition, Leo XIII made the first firm, if 
unaccented, suggestion of that alliance among all men of good will 
which Pius XII later, and rather unsuccessfully, urged upon the Chris- 
tian world. The alliance was suggested by the very configuration of the 
forces in the field, as first apparent to Leo XIII. 

The sects which Leo XIII identified as the Enemy were the organized 
adherents of the new political religions whose appearance on the na- 
tional and international scene was perhaps the most formidable phe- 
nomenon of the nineteenth century. And the Sect of sects was, in 
Leo’s view, the Masonic Order. The Pope was not indeed unaware 
that a new Zeiigeist was on its conquering march, that a new climate of 
opinion and feeling had rolled in from many quarters upon the world, 
especially upon the European world which was closest to him.’ He 
speaks in his first Encyclical of a “certain mortally infectious disease 
which is quietly spreading through the inmost organs of human soci- 

6 Encyclical, Humanum genus, ASS, XVI (1883-84), 428. 

7 Encyclical, Au milieu, ASS, XXIV (1891-92), 519, 520. 

8A most suggestive historical account of the “modern” phenomenon, whose origins 
were in the early Middle Ages, has recently been given by Eric Voegelin, The New Science 
of Politics (University of Chicago Press, 1952), especially chap. IV, “‘Gnosticism—the 
Nature of Modernity.” This type of study is a valuable corrective of the Catholic homiletic 
commonplace—a sort of myth—according to which error and evil first burst upon the 
world with the Reformation. One would not learn from Leo XIII, for instance, that there 
had been aught but truth, goodness, and order before the Reformers; just as one would 
not learn from him that there was aught but error, evil, and disorder in the nineteenth- 
century movement toward political freedom. His corpus belongs to that stream of litera- 
ture on the decline of Western civilization which began in the eighteenth century. In any 
event, it must be remembered that the Pope is the judge of the validity of ideas in their 


nakedness; he is not a research scholar interested in the tortuous path of ideas through 
history, during which they acquire ambiguous clothing. 








4 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


ety.”® But it is characteristic of his thought that the Masonic sect should 
be identified as the source and carrier of this disease. The identification 
is made in the first year of his pontificate in the Encyclical, Quod apos- 
tolict muneris (December, 1878).!° It is maintained with increasing 
emphasis throughout his long years of teaching. And the emphasis is 
still marked in his last important statement, the Apostolic Letter, 
Pervenuti, in March, 1902. There are two Encyclicals entirely devoted 
to the Sect, Humanum genus (1884) and Dail’alto (1890); there is one 
Apostolic Letter, Imimica vis (1892). There is also an Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Bishops and Regulars (1889), and a Letter to 
the Italian people (1892). Elsewhere the references are frequent; they 
occur regularly whenever there is question of affairs in Italy and 
France. 

The Pope accepts the theory of a “vast conspiracy,”” international 
in scope, with a clearly defined goal and a definite strategy. The Sect 
is cosmopolitan, everywhere operative: “‘a wicked sect, spread through- 
out the world.’ Its national branches are linked by a “‘secret pact” ;¥ 
their unity and their activism are such as Catholics themselves might 
well emulate.'* However, the “destructive force” of the Sect “‘has for 
a long time been bent especially against the Catholic nations.”'® In 
France, “all the evils which overwhelm you [the French people] have 
as their origin the hatred of a caliginous society, the irreconcilable 
enemy of the Catholic faith.”"” The same is true of Italy, where “the 


® Inscrutabili, ASS, X (1877-78), 586. 

10 Socialism, Communism, and Anarchism are here all put together as one sect, whose 
members “are spread throughout the world [i.e., the Pope’s world, which was Europe; 
that there was exceedingly little, if any, of this kind of sectarianism in the United States 
at the time does not come within the Pope’s reckoning], and most closely allied with one 
another by a wicked pact” (ASS, XI [1878-79], 369). This composite sect, the Pope 
goes on to say, had its origins in, and then stood under the leadership of, the secret societies, 
Masonic in type, first condemned by Clement XII (1730-1740). This may seem to be a 
rather rapid generalization about the origins of European Socialism. 

1 The letter to the Italian people, in French translation, is in the edition Bonne Presse, 
III, 164 ff.; the letter is dated Dec. 8, 1892, the same day as the Letter, Inimica vis, to 
the Italian Episcopate. 

2 Encyclical, Au milieu, ASS, XXIV (1891-1892), 519. 

8 Instructio S. Congreg. Episc. et Regul., July 18, 1889 (Desclée, III, 262). 

4 Allocution, Nous ne pouvons, April 15, 1901 (Bonne Presse, VI, 233). 

15 This is a frequent theme; cf. Encyclical, Etsi Nos, Feb. 15, 1882 (Desclée, I, 272). It 
it usually joined with a reproach to Catholic apathy, especially in Italy. 

16 Letter, Praeclara gratulationis, ASS, XXVI (1893-94), 713. 

1 Letter, Vos letires, ASS, XXV (1892-93), 269. 
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LEO XIII ON CHURCH AND STATE 5 


satanic hatred of the sects takes as its most particular object the city 
of Rome.’’® 

The dynamic of the sect is “hatred of the Catholic Church, of its 
divine mission, and of the spiritual power of its supreme Head.” It 
has launched a “systematic war against everything that is Catholic.’”° 
And the strategy of the war is patent. The first step was to strip the 
Roman Pontiff of his temporal power and thus cripple the freedom of 
his spiritual authority.” The next assault is on this spiritual authority; 
the sectaries are in fact planning the destruction of the Church herself, 
as a power and as a people. Their effort is to “tear the Italian people 
away from that faith” which was their traditional glory and prosper- 
ity ; “to annihilate Christianity in France” ; “to alienate whole socie- 
ties from God.” 

There is too the social objective, both negative and positive. The 
goal is “to drive God out of society,” to “strip society of its Christian 
form,’’® to “cancel from the nation [Italy] its religious and Christian 
stamp.’ The sectaries are “pursuing their evil enterprise, which is 
to make society (as they put it) ‘laic,’ that is, a land of exile from 
Christ the Lord [a Christo Domino extorrem), and to deprive society of 
the wonderful benefits of the Christian redemption.””””’ More positively, 
their goal is to establish in society “a new religion, in which divine 
worship will be accorded to human reason, under contempt for the 
sovereignty of the immortal God.’ Indeed, these men “have con- 
ceived the altogether fixed idea of altering the destinies of the privi- 
leged city [Rome], of transfiguring it, of turning it pagan; as they put 
it in their jargon, the idea is to bring into existence a Third Rome, 
whence as from its center there would radiate a Third Civilization.” 

18 Letter, Fra le molteplici, Dec. 18, 1889 (Desclée, III, 294); cf. the Allocution, Jn 
molte occasioni, Oct. 24, 1888 (Desclée, III, 175). 

19 Allocution, J singolari benefict, Dec. 24, 1888 (Desclée, III, 188). 

2 Tbid., p. 187. 

21 Letter, Gratam scito, March 31, 1889 (Desclée, III, 232). The Pope constantly views 
the spoliation of the temporal power in the perspectives of the sectarian conspiracy. 

2 Allocution, Quod nuper, ASS, XXI (1888-89), 708. 

*3 Encyclical, Au milieu, ASS, XXIV (1891-92), 519. 

* Allocution, Quod nuper, ASS, XXI (1888-89), 706. 

26 Letter, Praeclara gratulationis, ASS, XXVI (1893-94), 713. 

26 Encyclical, Dall’alto, ASS, XXIII (1890-91), 195. 

7 Letter, Novae condendae, ASS, XXV (1892-93), 460. 


% Instructio S. Congreg. Episc. et Regul., July 18, 1889 (Desclée, III, 268). 
29 Letter, Le insolite, Oct. 8, 1895 (Desclée, VI, 99). 
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The chosen instrument of these grandiose designs, national and inter- 
national, is the acquisition of governmental power, or at least of the 
favor of government: 


This caliginous sect . . . the permanent personification of the Revolution, 
... constitutes a sort of society retourné; its purpose is to exercise a hidden 
suzerainty over recognized society, and its reason for being consists wholly 
in making war upon God and His Church. .. . It embraces in its immense 
nets almost the totality of nations; it strikes relationships with other sects, 
whose movements it controls by hidden strings; it first attracts and then 
holds on to its members by the bait of the advantages it can procure for them; 


it bends governments to its designs, at times by promises, at times by threats. f 


This sect has managed to infiltrate into all classes of society. It forms, as it 
were, an invisible and irresponsible state within the legitimate state. . . . It 
protests that it has no political aims, but in reality it exercises the most 
profound influence on the legislative and administrative life of states. And 
although it verbally professes respect for authority and for religion, its 
supreme purpose (as its own statutes bear witness) is the extermination of 


the sovereignty [of the state] and of the priesthood [of the Church], in which | 


jt sees the enemies of freedom.*® 


In the same vein: “The most disastrous thing is that, wherever the 
Sect gains a foothold, it infiltrates all the ranks and institutions of 
society, with the purpose of reaching the top and gaining control.” 
Again, “‘in order to realize their own aspirations they find in the deposi- 
taries of public power avowed sponsors and docile instruments.’’® 
“They insinuate themselves with men of government, with this end in 
view, to have them as powerful allies and assistants in the work of 
oppressing Catholicism.”** And the success of the Sect has been con- 
siderable: “By thrusting itself either audaciously or deceitfully into 
all orders of society, it has begun to achieve such power that it seems 
almost able to have its own way with whole peoples.’’** The success in 

30 Letter, Pervenuti, ASS, XXXIV (1901-02), 526-27; the Pope more than once desig- 
nates the Sect with the ironic epithet, “tenebrosa,” the reference being to its secrecy as 
well as to its pretense to “enlightenment.” 

3\ Letter, Praeclara gratulationis, ASS, XXVI (1893-94), 713; this Letter asserts the 
Sect to be the second greatest danger to human unity, after the loss of the true concept of 
the unity and freedom of the Church. 

® Encyclical, Dall’alto, ASS, XXIII (1890-91), 196. 

% Encyclical, Humanum genus, ASS, XVI (1883-84), 428. 

* Ibid., p. 419. 
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LEO XIII ON CHURCH AND STATE 7 


Italy has been particularly signal. In the light of the facts “it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that the master-idea which presides over 
the course of public affairs in Italy, as far as religion is concerned, is 
the realization of the Masonic program.”® And in France the arrogance 
of this ‘faction, furious against the Church,” has reached the point 
where “‘it admits no right in public affairs except for itself, and sacri- 
fices the supreme interests of society to its own inveterate hatreds.” 

These few texts suffice to indicate the importance of Masonic sectar- 
ianism in the eyes of Leo XIII. In Humanum genus and in the other 
documents cited, the whole theme receives its full development—the 
secrecy of the sect and its later overtness, its organization, its affilia- 
tions (especially with the Socialist sect), its activism, the “dogmas of 
the boldest sort of impiety” that underlie its program, and above all 
the revolutionary intent: ‘‘. . . that which is ultimate in their designs, 
namely, completely to overthrow that whole system of religion and of 
politics which the Christian way of life produced, and to construct in 
accord with their own way of thinking a new system, whose foundations 
and laws would be derived from the essence of Naturalism.’ Finally, 
there is everywhere emphasis on the Sect’s quest of governmental 
power as the chosen instrument of its design to build a new kind of 
state and fashion a new kind of society. 

To an American, of course, a controversy with this structure seems 
alien, and altogether “European” in the bad sense of the word, for the 
particular reason that we are not accustomed to attribute such ideo- 
logical importance or such far-reaching social and religious significance 
to the thing called “‘government.” In any event, it is not to the purpose 
here to examine the evidence in support of this thesis that international 
Masonry was the Enemy, who was seeking to further the ends of revo- 
lution by control of government. The element of organized conspiracy 
on an international scale could perhaps be exaggerated. But the fact 
of Masonic influence on the governments of France and Italy was alto- 
gether patent. The rather spectacular propagandistic activities of 
Lemmi, the Grand Master, and the consistent political program of 
Crispi, also a Mason, must have been particularly convincing to the 

86 Encyclical, Dall’alto, ASS, XXIII (1890-91), 197. 


38 Letter, Vos lettres, ASS, XXV (1892-93), 267. 
37 Encyclical, Humanum genus, ASS, XVI (1883-84), 421. 
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Pope. In any event, there are several reasons for adducing Leo XIII’s 
diagram of the organized forces in the field, the Church and the Sect. 
First, this diagram, so strongly and repeatedly drawn, is the second 
characteristic of his thought that serves to situate it in the nineteenth 
century (the first, of course, is the Pope’s absorption in the Roman 
Question). No such diagram would correspond to the realities of the 
new phase of the perennial struggle between the Church and “the 
world,” through which we ourselves are now living. The Grand Orient, 
I take it, has had its day. A force much more formidable in its faith 
and in its organization has moved into the center of the field. And the 
lines of conflict have been importantly altered. 

Secondly, Leo’s diagram (the Church vs. the Sect) is still more im- 
portant in that it furnishes a considerable part of the explanation for 
another outstanding characteristic of his thought. I mean his incessant 
preoccupation with government, or rather, since he thinks normally in 
personal terms, with governors, the principes. They stalk steadily 
through his pages. Other reasons for his preoccupation with them will 
come up later. To some extent the reasons are doctrinal; to a greater 
extent they are historical. The Church had entered the decade of the 
1850’s in close collaboration with all the dominant interests in soci- 
ety; in the 1870’s she stood isolated and alone. And the change was 
related to all the important movements of the time, intellectual, eco- 
nomic, and political. Leo XIII made it his supreme task to end this 
isolation. 

His intellectual policy lies somewhat outside our scope, though it will 
be mentioned later, for the purpose of putting his political policy in 
perspective. It consisted in promoting the renewal of learning, religious 
and secular, within the Church, on all levels. The purpose was pri- 
marily to further the defense and development of the Christian tradi- 
tion; the purpose was also to create the possibility of a fruitful dialogue 
with the new intellectual community, and the further possibility of 
intelligent political and social action. His economic policy shows in his 
assumption of the leadership of the Catholic movement which was 
afoot chiefly in the lands north of the Alps, looking to a Christian solu- 
tion of the Social Question. But his initial cardinal policy was political, 
directed at ending the alienation between the Holy See and secular 
governments. 
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LEO XIII ON CHURCH AND STATE 9 


This policy of approach to government was part of his cardinal policy 
of concordia. But a special reason for the policy is supplied by the simi- 
lar policy of the Sect. The question, “Quis custodiet custodes?”’, was 
a vital question in the historical context. The obverse of government’s 
alienation from the Church was its friendliness with the Sect. The dis- 
cord between the action of government and the spiritual purposes of 
the Church was made more dangerous by the accord between this 
governmental action and the laicist purposes of the Sect. In the circum- 
stances, therefore, it was of first importance to shatter the accord and 
to resolve the discord.*” 

To this end Leo XIII tirelessly addresses himself to government. 
His argument is that the existent relationships with the Sect will in 
the end be disastrous to government’s own interests; that these inter- 
ests—notably, the strength and stability of government itself—require 
harmonious relationships with the Church. The place of this argument 
in the structure of Leo XIII’s total case will later be indicated. It is 
sufficient for the moment to have noted that the prominence of the 
principes in the policy of Leo XIII was closely paralleled on their 
prominence in the policy of the sectaries. There was urgent need to 
wean government away from its alliance with sectarian purposes and 
to win its alliance with the human and Christian purposes of which the 
Church, as an authority and a people, is the representative. 

At least a mention must here be given to two other forces in the field. 
There was the negative force of the Catholic masses, religiously untu- 
tored and socially inert, especially in Italy, where the rule of the non 
expedit still held. And there was the divisive force of the spirit of faction 
among the Catholic élite, especially in France and Spain, and to a lesser 
extent in Germany. But the problem created by these forces, and their 

influence on the thought and policy of Leo XIII, must be left for later 
discussion. 

Finally, it may be interesting to note how the Leonine diagram, the 
Church vs. the Sect, reflects in its own way the famous historical doc- 
trine of les deux Frances. It is a historical commonplace that the Revo- 


sia “Tt would be highly in accord with civil prudence, as well as necessary for the com- 
mon safety, that rulers and peoples should join forces with the Church to defeat the 
attacks of the Masons, instead of joining forces with the Masons to ruin the Church” 
(Humanum genus, ASS, XVI [1883-84], 429). 
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lution split France into two Frances, and that she has never really 
recovered from the scission. In the same way there have arisen two 
Italies and two Spains.* There is the France, Italy, and Spain that 
have remained Christian and have striven to sustain continuity with 
their history. And there is the France, Italy, and Spain that have gone 
sectarian and have attempted to inaugurate a new history. Neither of 
the two has ever quite succeeded in winning victory over the other and 
thus overcoming the division. But both sides seem to have been long 
agreed that the way to victory is the same for each of them, namely, 
control of the government. This has been particularly true of Spain. 
But the result has been tragic. Given the irreconcilable twoness, no 
government, whether Catholic or sectarian, could succeed in being 
representative of the people. And the endless argument goes on (again 
particularly in Spain, where the edges of the twoness have never been 
blunted, as in France) as to what is the “real Spain’’? Or, as the ques- 
tion was put in early Revolutionary France, “Who belongs to the 
Nation?” It is this twoness which has rendered ambiguous, and to that 
extent invalid, the great historical concept of “the Catholic nation.” 
Nonetheless, Leo XIII was prepared to defend the concept. Its history 
was real enough, whatever its contemporary reality may have been. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE CONFLICT 


More important than the constellation of forces in the field was the 
conflict of ideas represented by these forces. The basic conflict con- 
cerned the order of reality itself—the nature of truth, the norm of 
morality, the scope of reason, the meaning of freedom, and the mutual 
relations of freedom and authority, liberty and law. On this level a 
naturalistic rationalism challenged the Christian metaphysic. The dis- 
agreement was over the very nature and destiny of man. However, this 
conflict was not simply an affair of the schools, an academic argument. 
It was also strongly historical, a clash between two sets of ordering 
ideas, each of which sought expression in history, on the plane of earth, 
in the existential life of man. Hence there was a second conflict which 
concerned the structure of politics. The sectarian view upheld that 
monism of law and social power to which the severely contracted ra- 


38 Leo XIII speaks in Dall’alio of the “profound division between official Italy and 
the great part of Italians who are truly Catholic” (ASS, XXIII [1890-91], 203). 
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tionalist view of nature and reason logically leads; the traditional view 
contended for the dual order of authorities, laws, and societies, and for 
their hierarchy, as demanded by the differentiated Christian meta- 
physic, based on nature and grace, reason and revelation. The issue 
here concerned the organization and direction of society. But the issue 
in this controversy involved more than the forms of societal structure, 
organization, and direction. At bottom, the spiritual substance of 
society was at stake. 

Hence the third controversy concerned this substantive matter. The 
antagonist here was laicism, the new political religion which sought to 
dictate the structure of society, to determine the ends of politics, to 
ensoul all the institutions of man’s social life, and indeed to be the au- 
thor of whatever salvation man might hope for. Over against laicism 
stood “Christianity” in the traditional sense, as implying that the 
Christian faith is not simply an affair of the individual soul or of the 
sacristy, but the architectural principle of human society, the wisdom 
directive of politics to its true ends, the animating substance of social 
institutions, and the necessary spiritual armature even of that body of 
rational truth which is “the common patrimony of the human race, on 
which, as on a solid foundation, morals and justice, and all sacred- 
nesses, and even human social unity itself must rest.”* In brief, this 
third conflict was between the pregnant laicist concept of “separation” 
and Leo XIII’s equally pregnant concept of “harmony,” as applied to 
the two powers, and at a deeper level, to the two societies, spiritual and 
temporal. 

This last controversy was the crucial one; it englobed the other two. 
And it was further complicated by the fact that the sectarian concept 
of “separation” was in the first instance an engine of historical destruc- 
tion. It implied the violent disjunction by new legislative action of the 
particular mode of connection which had historically been established 
between the two powers and the two societies. ‘““Separation”’ looked to 
the dismantling of existent legal institutions; more profoundly, it 
looked to the consummation of a social apostasy.“ As laicist philosophy 

3° Encyclical, Libertas, ASS, XX (1888-89), 606. 

‘0 Early in the first year of his pontificate Leo XIII joins the two notions: “the an- 


nounced separation and the planned apostasy of present-day society from Christ and 
from His Church” (Letter, Da grave sventura, Aug. 27, 1878 [Desclée, I, 36]). The notion 
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was a theoretical denial of the Christian intellectual heritage of Euro- 
pean society, so the laicist program of “separation” was a practical 
effort to cancel out of history the “Catholic nations” which secular 
history, as well as the Christian heritage, had formed. 

If this be a fair statement of the structure of the conflict, the com- 
plexity of the issues is readily seen. And the source of the complexity 
likewise appears. I mean the intimate entanglement of religious, politi- 
cal, and historical elements. The whole movement of the controversy 
involved a passage from the plane of theological and philosophical 
anthropology (which is the science of the nature of man as such) to the 
plane of politics (which is the science of the organized life of man acting 
with collective purpose in history), and thence a further passage to the 
plane of history itself, which is a realm of practical realizations on 
which the force of circumstances and the free will of man stamp a 
quality of contingence and individuality not to be accounted for by 
any science. The sectaries made these passages consciously, deliber- 
ately, even enthusiastically. Their initial claim was to a new truth for 
the mind, a novum ius for society, indeed a new wisdom for the whole 
life of man. And their purpose (to adapt Plato’s famous phrase) was to 
write this new truth large in a new polis, a concrete existential political 
order, with a definite structure, substance, and ethos.*' They had in 
fact achieved this purpose to no inconsiderable extent. They had de- 
stroyed a particular historical form of the Christian polis, and they had 
created a particular historical alternative, which negated all the various 
forms that the Christian polis had assumed in European history. 

It was this historical alternative in all its determinacy which ab- 
sorbed Leo XIII’s attention and dominated his thought. He saw the 
new thing in its existential reality before his eyes, just across the Tiber, 
whence it had come from across the Rhone. He not only saw it; he 
could, as it were, feel the hot blast of its inimical spirit issuing from its 





of “social apostasy” is the basic and central one, rather than “legal separation’’; this 
latter notion is rarely, if ever, mentioned save in connection with the former. The basic 
problem for Leo XIII was the divorce of religion from society, not the secondary and 
symptomatic question of separation of Church and state in some juridical sense. 

41 “As for the (Italian) government, in this struggle it has openly declared itself to be 
on the side of ‘reason’ and against the Christian faith; and it is taking upon itself, as its 
proper task, that of making the Italian state the patent expression of this ‘reason’ and 
‘freedom’ ” (Dall’alto, ASS, XXIII [1890-91], 197). 
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misshapen form and striking him full in the face. To him the Enemy 
was not simply an aberrant philosophical system, but “genus id rei- 
publicae recens, de quo loquimur.’’® In Immortale Dei, and indeed in 
all his utterances, he spoke against this existential thing, not simply 
against an idea. His purpose was not merely to expose once more the 
hoary half-truth of an ancient error (for rationalism was an ancient 
error); more importantly, he willed to dissolve out of existence the new 
and vicious thing, the concrete polity that confronted him. 

The point here is that this preoccupation and purpose impart to all 
of Leo XIII’s utterances on the Church-State problem a powerful 
polemical bias. As might be expected, the effects of this bias on his total 
doctrine were manifold, some happy, others less happy. The first effect 
was an entire clarity with regard to what Leo XIII was against, both 
in the abstract and in the concrete. To use the pregnant concept, he was 
against “separation” in the laicist sense. And he delineates with all 
completeness this type of “separation.” He defines it as a principle. 
He portrays its religio-political ethos. He fully describes its program 
and the social results of the program. And he not only rejects the prin- 
ciple on which this laicist type of separation rests; he also rejects the 
concrete political transcription of the principle that was visible to him 
in the new kind of polity that the Revolution had brought forth in the 
historic Catholic nations. This clarity and concreteness in the descrip- 
tion of the Enemy are most valuable. For one thing, they should pre- 
vent anyone from extending Leo XIII’s condemnation to any genus 
reipublicae or to any concrete institutionalization of the Church-State 
relation which does not coincide with his description of the thing to be 
condemned. 

The exigences of polemic resulted in a second happy clarity. In a 
sense, the Enemy did the Church a service by his very radicalism. He 
went to the roots of the matter of the relation between Church and 
state, between Church and society. Thus he compelled the Church to 
do the same, that is, to define essential doctrine with a new clarity, to 
state the theory of the Church-State relation with a new economy, to 
go below the level of history, on which principle finds more or less con- 
tingent application, down to the bedrock of principle itself, on which 
the truths of transtemporal significance are found. 


* Encyclical, Immortale Dei, ASS, XVIII (1885), 177. 
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In another respect, however, the exigences of the polemic were per- 
haps less happy in their results. It has been truly said that it is a mis- 
fortune to learn one’s Christian faith against some error—to learn the 
doctrine of grace, for instance, against the errors of the Reformers or 
of Baius. When the truth has to follow the convolutions of heretical 
categories it tends to lose somewhat its own native contours. In this 
sense it was unfortunate that Leo XIII should have had to expound 
the Christian doctrine on the Church-State relation against the error 
of Jacobinism and in the face of a political realization of this error. This 
meant at times an alteration of the natively organic structure of the 
Catholic argument, a manner of statement more adapted to the neces- 
sities of the polemic than to the inner demands of the truth itself, a 
distribution of accents made in view of apologetic effectiveness rather 
than in view of doctrinal balance. It is not too much to say that the 
constant brooding presence of the Enemy in all the concreteness of his 
historical form resulted at times in an interference with the free flow of 
positive doctrine. In the presence of an enemy one is never free simply 
to speak out one’s own mind; one must calculate effects. When one 
accepts a challenge one cannot expect always to fight on grounds of 
one’s own choosing. It would not therefore be surprising to find the 
inevitable stamp of polemic on certain aspects of Leo XIII’s teaching. 
And to the extent that this stamp is found on it, his teaching is “dated,” 
and needs interpretation within the context of its own date. 

Before going on to Leo XIII’s treatment of the triple issue in the 
nineteenth-century controversy, it may be appropriate to note one 
further general characteristic of his thought. As he was against “‘sepa- 
ration” in the pregnant laicist sense, so he was for “harmony” in the 
pregnant Christian sense. However, what he was for does not come out 
quite so clearly as what he was against. This general remark needs pre- 
cision. The inner structure of the concept of concordia, in terms of the 
principles that integrate it, is indeed analyzed with all possible clarity. 
However, there is no comparable clarity in regard of the concrete man- 
ner in which these principles are to receive institutional transcription 
on the historical plane. Here is the discrepancy in clarity. The Pope 
very clearly condemns genus id reipublicae recens, a particular existent 
political system; he also rejects the particular institutionalization of 
the Church-State relation which this polity demanded. On the other 
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hand, he does not give his blessing to any particular counter-system, 
any specific genus reipublicae; in consequence, he does not canonize any 
positive and determinate institutionalization of the Church-State rela- 
tion. In a word, his polemic moves onto the historical plane; his doc- 
trine stops short of it. His polemic attacks an existential thing; his 
doctrine simply states essential principles. 

In this respect, Leo XIII is faithful to the genuine tradition of the 
Church, in contrast to all the pseudo-traditions wherein doctrine has 
gotten itself mixed up with history. He is faithful too to his great mas- 
ter, St. Thomas. A. P. d’Entréves concludes his generally excellent 
study of St. Thomas’ approach to social and political problems, in- 
cluding the problem of Church and state, with this statement: “It 
looks as if, instead of providing us with a complete and elaborate sys- 
tem, he had been concerned with setting forth the principles from which 
such a system can be constructed. What matters is that the principles 
should not be betrayed. All the rest is a task for the ‘prudent’ legisla- 
tor.’ The statement is valid for Leo XIII, provided that, when the 
Church-State problem is in view, the “prudent legislator” is made to 
include the authority of the Church as well as the civil authority. 

Leo XIII himself gives the principle in the matter: “When one 
comes down from abstractions onto the solid earth of facts, one must 
indeed be careful not to deny the principles just established; they re- 
main firm. However, in becoming incarnate in factual situations the 
principles are invested with a stamp of contingency determined by the 
environment in which they find application.”“ The statement is 
explicitly made of the principles that govern the political order. But 
it is susceptible of generalization to include the principles that govern 
the Church-State relation; for these principles likewise require to be- 
come incarnate in factual situations which are created in considerable 
part by historical forces. And this descent into the historical inevitably 
invests them with the stamp of contingency. 

Hence it is that the Pope can sally forth quite confidently onto the 
plane of history, when it is only a matter of attacking a malformed 
structure there existent. In this case he does not engage himself in rela- 

48 Aquinas: Selected Political Writings, edited with an introduction by A. P. d’Entréves 


(Oxford: Blackwell, 1948), Introd., p. xxxii. 
“ Encyclical, Au milieu, ASS, XXIV (1891-92), 523. 
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tivities. But the case is different when it is a matter of venturing forth 
onto that shifting ground in order to lay down with any determinacy 
the specific lines of the structure desiderated. In this case the commit- 
ment would be positive, particular, historical, and to that extent con- 
tingent. And the question always would arise, whether and how far the 
flux of time would respect the validity of the determinate structure to 
which commitment is made. 

The Church, of course, does not totally recoil from commitment to 
the contingent. To do so would be to fall into angelism, and to refuse 
the human, and therefore historical, condition to which the Church is 
bound by all that is institutional in her. Her life is lived in history and 
therefore involves commitments to its dissolving situations. However, 
the Church is obliged to insist that her commitments to the contingent 
should be themselves contingent. In this connection Cardinal Macchi, 
speaking for Leo XIII, fairly states the pertinent principle: 


It is the special property of human institutions and laws that there is 
nothing in them so holy and salutary but that custom may alter it, or time 
overthrow it, or social habits bring it to naught. So in the Church of God, in 
which changeableness of discipline is joined with absolute immutability of 
doctrine, it happens not rarely that things which once were apposite and 
suitable become in the course of time out of date, or useless, or even hurtful. 


A text of Leo XIII himself must immediately be cited in completion 
of the foregoing one: 


The history of all past ages bears witness that this Apostolic See, to which 
there have been committed both the teaching office and the supreme rule of 
the whole Church, has constantly gone forward in eodem dogmate, eodem 
sensu, eademque sententia. At the same time, it has been wont so to temper its 
discipline of life that, under safeguard of divine law, it may never disregard 
the habits and customs of the very different peoples which it embraces. If 
the salvation of souls demands it, the Holy See will certainly follow the same 
course today. However, this is not a matter left for settlement to the opinion 
of private individuals. It must fall to the judgment of the Church. And in 
this judgment all are to acquiesce. . . .** 


Both of these texts explicitly bear on the internal discipline of the 
Church herself; the first text concerns the conduct of the apostolate; 


45 Letter (in the form of a Brief), Trans oceanum, ASS, XXIX (1896-97), 659. 
46 Letter, Testem benevolentiae, ASS, XX XI (1898-99), 472. 
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the second, the general life of the Christian. Discipline derives from 
doctrine, but it is directed to life. Therefore the “prudent legislator” 
will fashion discipline in accord with the relative canons that govern 
the relation of means to end—the canons of appositeness and suita- 
bility, as Rampolla’s text has it. However, the final judgment as to 
what is suitable and apposite is reserved to the authority of the 
Church. 

Both these texts are susceptible of generalization in such wise as to 
be made relevant to the Church-State relation. Leo XIII exactly de- 
fined the principles that govern it—principles both of the theological 
and of the philosophical order. However, he also made it clear that the 
Church-State relation is not an end in itself; it is importantly a man- 
ner of vivendi disciplina, which looks to the temporal and eternal wel- 
fare of man, who is both citizen and Christian. No one has ever insisted 
more than he did on this matter of finality. Moreover, he exercised his 
proper right of judgment in abandoning old theories (for instance, he 
finally wiped out the last traces of curialism) and in altering past poli- 
cies (for instance, he deliberately caused anguish to the doctrinaire 
Veuillotistes vieux style, who would have been more Catholic than the 
Pope). He knew his task to be that of faithfully administering the 
“lessons of Christian wisdom,” but he recognized that fidelity to their 
wisdom required that they be administered “in a manner accommo- 
dated to circumstances of time and social habit.’’*” In a word, his sense 
of the relativities of history was as fine as his sense of the absoluteness 
of doctrine. It is therefore entirely in accord with his spirit to say that 
the Church-State relation, insofar as it necessarily becomes incarnate 

‘7 Letter, Permoti Nos, ASS, XXVIII (1895-96), 4. This sense of history may be 
illustrated by the following text: “It would indeed be a great error if we were to fail to 
make abstraction from our own times and customs when it comes to passing judgment 
on affairs that happened six centuries ago. Actually, regard must be had of the institu- 
tions and laws of that day; in particular, one must recall to mind the law of nations under 
which life was then lived. Whatever may have been the origin and nature of that law, it 
is a matter of ascertained fact that in those days the authority of the Roman Pontiffs 
was of great weight even in civil affairs. No objection to this situation was then raised; 
indeed, both princes and peoples willingly agreed to it. And since the patronage of the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ was much sought after, it happened not seldom, especially in Italy, 
that cities had recourse to him as to a public Father; and of their own will they entrusted 
and commended themselves to his guardian care. As the Apostolic See was the ruler of 
souls in matters of religion, so it was held to be the bulwark of justice and the protection 
of the weak against the injurious action of those in power” (Letter, Sicut multa, April 22, 
1882 [Desclée, I, 279]). 
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in “human institutions and laws,” is subject to the law of history stated 
by Rampolla. These institutionalized forms of the relation tend to be- 
come “out of date, or useless, or even harmful.” The principles them- 
selves remain—timeless, immutable, constantly applicable, always 
vital. 

So much, then, for a statement of the issues in the nineteenth-century 
conflict, the source of their complexity, and the general qualities of Leo 
XIII’s teaching—its bias and its balance. 


LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY 


On the preliminary level Leo’s designated adversary is rationalism, 
the sectarian philosophy which had rather absurdly dignified itself 
with the definite adjective, “la philosophie.” After the fashion of the 
Curia he does not give a historical account of the highly ramified 
rationalist movement. What he gives is a sort of anatomy of the error. 
Or perhaps the better word would be “skeleton,” since “anatomy” 
implies flesh as well as bones, and the Pope gives only bones. Moreover, 
only the rationalist theory of freedom is touched, not, for instance, the 
rationalist epistemology. 

For convenience’ sake, we may here turn chiefly to Libertas, a lead- 
ing Encyclical and an ex professo treatment of the subject. In it ration- 
alism appears as the theory that “man, since he is by nature free, ought 
for that reason to be out from under law (expers legis)”; that “the 
judgment of the individual conscience is not subject to law (exlex 
uniuscuiusque conscientiae iudicium).”* It is the theory of the “sov- 
ereignty of human reason,” interpreted to mean that reason may “re- 
fuse the obedience due to the divine and eternal reason, declare itself 
to be a law unto itself (sui iuris), and constitute itself, in what concerns 
its individual self, the ultimate principle, source, and judge of truth.’’® 

At our distance the extreme individualism and subjectivism of this 
shallow theory seems entirely naive. The brittle and contracted uni- 
verse in which such a theory could attract the thinking mind has long 
since been shattered under the impact of forces moze powerful, one 
must confess, than papal condemnations, namely, the impact of events, 

“ Encyclical, Libertas, ASS, XX (1888-89), 597. 


4° Encyclical, Immortale Dei, ASS, XVIII (1885), 170. 
% Encyclical, Libertas, ASS, XX (1888-89), 600. 
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and the advance of science and scholarship. Other theories, more dan- 
gerous because more sophisticated than the simple-minded thing so 
easily pulverized by Leo XIII, presently hold the field. However, the 
intellectual and moral climate created by the old-style rationalism still 
manages to hang around. And within its protecting ambience there 
survives the original notion of an absolute antinomy between freedom 
and authority, liberty and law. Authority is still considered to be de- 
structive of freedom by its essence, and not simply by its abuse. Liberty 
is considered to be of the spiritual order, the order of human person- 
ality ; whereas law tends to be relegated to the physical order, the order 
of fact and force. In this sense the problem put to Leo XIII is con- 
temporary. 

The structure of the Pope’s case against rationalism is simple. And 
it reveals the characteristic polemic bias. A greatly impious denial had 
been made; the Pope counters it with a solemn assertion. An equally 
impious assertion had been made; the Pope counters it with a solemn 
denial. The whole of his case hangs from this massive twofold proposi- 
tion: “The net of it is this: by an inherent law (necessitate) it happens 
that the whole man is in the rightful and continuous power of God; 
therefore the freedom of man becomes unintelligible, except as it is 
responsible to God and subject to His will.”*! The impious denial had 
been of the power of God. The impious assertion had been of the power 
of human freedom. It had been asserted that the individual free will 
was single sovereign over private life; that “the people” were the ulti- 
mate sovereign over public life; that the Church was no sovereign at 
all, indeed, that the public power was sovereign over it. Consequently, 
the Pope’s first and last affirmation is of the power of God. His first 
and last denial is of a power in man that could claim complete auton- 
omy and autarchy, and still pretend to make sense. 

From this premise, the power of God over the whole man, the rest of 
the case rises, or rather, descends. The power of God is resolved into 
the spiritual power of the Church and the civil power. Both are of God, 
the civil power through nature, the ecclesiastical power through Christ. 
As being of God, both powers are sacred, each with a sacredness pro- 
portioned to the dignity of its origin and purpose. There is hardly a 
theme in Leo XIII more frequently iterated than this—the divine 


4 Libertas, ibid., p. 611. 
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origin of authority, its consequent sacredness, its status as the rule of 
freedom. The correlative theme is that the “freedom” which acknowl- 
edges no authority over itself is a piece of nonsense. It is not freedom 
but license, unintelligible in itself, and productive of the unintelligi- 
bility which is disorder. Order is the product of authority; the preserva- 
tion of order demands obedience to authority; and the order thus pre- 
served by obedience is the safeguard of freedom itself. 

Libertas hominis is therefore immediately brought into relation with 
potestas Dei. Only in secondary fashion is /ibertas paired with lex. The 
dominant notion always remains potestas, as the principle of restraint 
on liberty, rather than /ex, as the intrinsically complementary principle 
of liberty. There may be a nuance here, but it is an important one. A 
more serenely doctrinal exposition would have paired liberty immedi- 
ately with law, and thence risen to the notion of authority. However, 
the polemic bias of Leo’s thought carries him to an immediate and 
major stress on the sacredness of authority; he gives relatively little 
attention to the nature of law. 

Leo XIII wrote no special encyclical on law. Yet the problem was 
enormously important in his day. The nineteenth century, the Political 
Century, had seen a colossal growth of the legal authority of the state. 
In Western Europe the last remnants of the feudal order were done 
away with through the rationalization of the legal order of society, 
of which the French Civil Code was the leading example. The law and 
the state together waxed unto unheard-of dimensions. Moreover, intel- 
lectual as well as political movements stimulated much activity in 
jurisprudence; it was in this century that the historical, analytical, 
sociological, and idealist schools took their rise. Yet, apart from a few 
paragraphs in Libertas, which represent but a tiny trickle from the 
great treasury of Scholastic thought, there is no treatise on law in the 
Leonine corpus. The lacuna may be surprising; it is certainly regret- 
table, for one important reason. 

If Leo XIII had answered at length the question, what is law, and 
especially, what is human law, one would be in a much better position 
to answer the question which somehow resists a clear answer on the 
basis of his corpus as we have it—I mean the question, what is the 
state? At least this is true for the student who stands within the Anglo- 
American political tradition. For us the state is not identically “the 
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perfect society,” nor the community, nor the nation, nor the people, 
though it touches all these things as an aspect of them. For us the 
state is a legal association for limited purposes. It exists in and through 
law; it exists for law, and for the final adjudication of all the problems 
that can be answered by law and judicial decision. The purposes of the 
state are defined by law, and they are confined to such purposes as can 
be achieved by law. Finally the state’s mode of action (and for us the 
state is essentially action, not entity) is the mode of law, the mode of 
coercion. The state is the community as juridically organized; or, if 
you will, it is society under the aspect of its organization for limited 
action under legal rules. In this sense the state is law. 

However, this is a conception of the state that has been developed 
in the Anglo-American world, out of the substance of the political and 
legal ideas of the Middle Ages, when, as has often been remarked, there 
was a great deal of “‘society” and very little “state,” and the two no- 
tions were even more distinct than they are among us today. The 
conception was rather foreign to the later absolutist Continental tradi- 
tion. It was therefore foreign to the experience of the Papacy, which 
by the time of Leo XIII had been standing within the absolutist tra- 
dition for nearly four hundred years, and had had little, if any, experi- 
ence of another political and legal tradition which, paradoxically, had 
more in common with Catholic ideas than the tradition which had 
grown up in the historical Catholic nations. Actually, Louis XIV 
stated the essence of the later Continental tradition when he said (if 
he said): “L’Etat, c’est moi.” (The Jacobins did not alter the sub- 
stance of the matter when they shifted to the plural and said, “L’Etat, 
c’est nous.””) The great King was not uttering paradox but obvious 
accepted fact. The King was the state because he was the Power, and 
the state is the Power. Or, if you will, the state is the nation, and the 
essence of the nation is its sovereignty, and this sovereignty is con- 
centrated in the King (or later, in “the people’’). 

This is indeed a far too simple allusion to a most important problem, 
to which a separate and extended discussion must later be devoted. 
My only point here is that Leo XIII’s dominant notion in the field of 
politics is the notion of potestas, not /ex. His primary concern is with the 
dignity and duties of the Power inasmuch as its origin is from God. 
He is less concerned with the nature and scope of law inasmuch as its 
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function is the limited ordering of the life of an existent community, 
In this connection the treatment of law in Libertas is interesting. 

The treatment is brief. Three pages are given to the notion of free- 
dom in its necessary relation to the good and the true. Three pages are 
given to the notion of law. Some thirteen pages are given to a refuta- 
tion of the rationalist theory of /ibertas expers legis, in its various 
institutional expressions. And over this refutation the supreme presid- 
ing principle is the majesty of auctoritas iubentis, vetantis Dei. The 
brief discussion of law presents for the first and last time in Leo’s 
writings the notion of law as an inherent postulate of freedom itself 
inasmuch as man’s freedom is rational. One short paragraph touches 
the notion of natural law; another, the notion of grace as a liberative 
principle. Human law receives three short paragraphs, which make 
two points. The first is the necessary relation of human law to natural 
law as to its proximate or remote norm. The second is the consequence 
with regard to what is never long absent from Leo’s thought, the 
civilis legumlatoris munus. The discussion of law leads to the point of 
preoccupation, the duty of the Power, which is of God, to regard and 
enforce the law which is likewise of God. 

In other words, of the two general canons of human legislation which 
the Scholastic tradition elaborated Leo XIII adverts to only one, the 
moral law, or the canon of justice. The other, the canon of consent 
(secondary indeed, but essential), is here omitted. It may be that the 
reason lay in the factual situation of the time. In medieval times the 
mediating principle that organically joined the two canons was the 
presumption that the sense of justice is resident in the community. 
Hence it was the duty of the king to obtain consent to his legislation. 
This consent was the sanction of the justice of law, and, as Carlyle 
repeatedly points out, the immediate source of its authority, as well as 
of the authority of the King himself. In the age of les deux Frances such 
a Christian presumption would perhaps have been presumptuous. 

In any event, it would seem that in Leo XIII the Power has come to 
occupy the central position that in medieval times had been occupied 
by the People. And the consent of the people does not assume the same 
importance as a dynamic of human legislation that it had in earlier 
Christian times. It would seem in fact that Leo XIII tends to empha- 
size, not the conscience of the people and the need of their consent to 
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human legislation, but rather the conscience of the legislator and his 
obligation to consent to the higher law. This was the notion that had 
come to the fore in the age of absolutism. In that age the conscience of 
the king came to be regarded as the source whence justice flowed down 
to the community, instead of the conscience of the community being 
the source whence justice accrued to the king’s legislation. Correla- 
tively, the stress was laid on the duty of the people to consent to the 
king’s legislation, rather than on the duty of the king to obtain the 
consent of the people to his legislation. It would seem that Leo’s 
polemic bias led him closer to absolutist conceptions than to the more 
original Christian and medieval ones. 

This centrality of the Power and its duties is evident in the other 
text in Libertas which deals with the problem of human law, namely, 
the well-known paragraph on the toleration of evils in society. In this 
text there is a reflection of the jurisprudential principle that human 
law is governed by the canon of “possibility,” as St. Thomas called it, 
after Isidore. But one has only to compare the text with the relevant 
passages of the Summa theologica (I-II, q. 95, a. 3; q. 96, aa. 1-3) in 
order to see that there has been an alteration of perspectives. First, 
although the Pope’s language is generalized, the context makes it clear 
that he has in view the particular problem of “the modern liberties.” 
St. Thomas, after Isidore, is discussing a quality that must characterize 
all human legislation; Leo XIII simply wants to contradict the doc- 
trinaire assertion that “these liberties, even in respect of the moral 
error they involve, are the highest adornment of our age and the neces- 
sary foundation of any polity that may be established, in such wise 
that, if they were to be taken away, perfect political government would 
become unthinkable.’’*? St. Thomas’ purpose is doctrinal; Leo’s, po- 
lemic. St. Thomas describes “possibility” as an inherently necessary 
“condition of law” itself. He derives this condition from two sources; 
first, from the very nature of law (as directive of a community and 
therefore functional to its “utility”’), and from the mode of action 
proper to law (which is coercive and therefore minimal in its aspira- 
tions); and secondly, from the human condition, as human, as his- 
torical, and as verified in a multitude, whose level of virtue is normally 
not high. There is no “extrinsecism”’ here. It is not so much a question 


8 Vibertas, ibid., p. 594. 
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of law tolerating evils; it is rather a question of the inherently limited 
scope of law itself, and of its necessary respect for its own nature as well 
as for the concrete nature of man. 

On the other hand, Leo’s problem does not arise out of the fairly 
constant qualities of the human condition as such. The problem is put 
by a particular historical situation: ‘‘the turn taken by events and the 
minds of men in our age (hic, quo nostra vehitur aetas, animorum rerum- 
que cursus),” in consequence of which there have arisen “special cir- 
cumstances in the civil community (singularia reipublicae tempora).”® 
Again, Leo XIII is not explaining the limitations set to human law by 
its very nature and purpose; he is rather complaining about the limi- 
tations put upon the public power by sheer conditions of fact. The 
argument is dominated by his central idea, which is not the law but 
the Power. This is not the central idea of St. Thomas, in whose treatise 
the “power of the prince” assumes subordinate place, as simply the 
source “whence law has its coercive power” (q. 96, a. 5), whereas the 
dominant idea is the law itself and its finality, “utilitas hominum” 
(q. 95, a. 3). 

Moreover, in Leo’s text the whole problem of law seems to be put 
singly to the public power, for solution by its wisdom alone. There 
seem to be overtones here of his general view of the public power as 
the master standing over subjects who are merely subjects, as the 
quasi-father set over the quasi-family and its quasi-children.™ In his 
polemic situation there was no impulse to have recourse to the classic 
definition of human law in which Isidore resumed the Roman tradition 
and inserted it into the Christian tradition: “Law is the order of the 
people, in virtue of which the elders together with the commonalty 
have enacted something.” The definition is cited and approved by St. 
Thomas (I-II, q. 90, a. 3, Sed contra). The notion of law as simply the 
order of the prince was of later development, after the decadence of 
medieval Christian ideas in the era of absolutism. 

Again, in dealing with human law St. Thomas does not advert to the 
topic of the optimum genus reipublicae, which enters into Leo XIII’s 
treatment. Human law does not take shape in terms of the optimum 

53 Libertas, ibid., pp. 609, 610. 


% There are a number of texts to this effect; e.g., in Libertas it is said to be the duty of 
government “to rule the people kindly and with a manner of paternal love”’ (ibid., p. 605). 
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but of the bonum. Its purpose is modest—simply to ensure that mini- 
mum of actualized morality which is necessary for the existence and 
functioning of society.** The perilous notion of the optimum is thrust 
into Leo’s discussion of human law as a part of his contradiction of the 
adversary.®* The adversary said that the modern liberties in the laicist 
sense are an index and a necessity of the “best” polity. No, says the 
Pope, they are erroneous in their premises and evil in their social con- 
sequences; therefore the best that can be said of them is that they are 
tolerable. 

Finally, one does not find in St. Thomas the suggestion of a double 
situation, one per se and the other per accidens. As if per se the situation 
would be a sort of Golden Age, in which the disciplina cogens metu 
poenae, as St. Thomas calls human law (I-II, q. 95, a. 1), would com- 
pletely enact and enforce all the imperatives of the natural and evan- 
gelical laws. And as if anything short of this Ideal Republic of Truth 
and Justice were somehow a per accidens situation, tolerable in fact, 
intolerable in principle. Such a construction is entirely alien to the 
realism of St. Thomas, whose theory of human law is firmly built upon 
the existential nature of man, its sinfulness and its historicity. In 
consequence of the nature of man and in further consequence of its 
own nature as a “discipline that is coercive by fear of punishment,” 
human law per se and not simply per accidens “falls short of the eternal 
law” (q. 96, a. 2, ad 3m). 

Actually, St. Thomas does not attempt to give a detailed descrip- 
tion of the legal code that ought to rule society. He is content to 
give three principles: that human law finds its ultimate norm and the 
primary source of its obligation in the higher law of God; that it finds 
its proximate norm in the human condition of man and the historical 
state of particular societies; and that, when conditions of popular free- 
dom obtain, in his favorite royal and political (popular) regime, the 
sanction and consent of the people likewise conditions the justice and 
obligation of human law. The application of these principles in 


56 Cf. J. Messner, Social Ethics (Herder: St. Louis, 1949), pp. 150-67. 

% The notion is perilous in that it might lead to erroneous conclusions. For instance, 
it is one thing to say, with Leo XIII, that the fewer evils there are in a society, the better 
the society is; that is a truism. It would be quite another thing to say that the more laws 
there are to repress evils in a society, the better the society is; that is no sort of proposition 
in Scholastic jurisprudence. 
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a determinate society is left to the prudence of the legislator and the 
will of the people. The resultant legal code will always be imperfect 
from the standpoint of truth and justice; but the situation it estab- 
lishes will obtain per se, in consequence of the principles it embodies. 
For the rest, a powerful dynamic of change for the better is present: 
the natural sense of justice inherent in human reason, and the leaven of 
the Gospel and its grace deposited in the soul of man by the Church. 
However, this dynamic of change is operative in the first instance on 
the people, not on the legislator. The moral and spiritual forces of the 
popular conscience must first be awakened, before human legislation 
can make for higher goals. St. Thomas’ concept of law and society is 
not that which later prevailed in the absolutist era. 

As a matter of fact, one does not find in Leo XIII this notion of a 
double situation, one per se (the Ideal), the other per accidens (the 
lamentable Real). Naturally enough, since this concept is foreign to 
the tradition. There is, of course, the well-known sentence: 


However, if on account of special circumstances in the civil community 
it happens that the Church gives assent to certain of the modern liberties, 
not because she per se prefers them but because she judges it practically 
suitable to the end in view (expedire) that they should be permitted, never- 
theless, if times were to change for the better, she would surely employ her 
freedom; and by persuasion, exhortation and entreaty, she would endeavor, 
as she ought, to accomplish the function committed to her by God, which is 
to have care for the eternal salvation of men.” 


This is not the most lucidly consequent sentence that Leo XIII ever 
wrote; in fact, the whole paragraph does not reveal him at his best in 
consecutive argument. However, it is entirely clear that he is not 
drawing a comparison between a concrete, hypothetical, per accidens 
situation and an abstract, thetical, per se situation—between a factual 
situation in which the modern liberties unfortunately exist, and an ideal 
situation in which they happily would not exist. The comparison is 
between two historical situations—two hypotheses, if you will. 

One is the existence of genus id reipublicae recens, in which the modern 
liberties are predicated on explicitly rationalist premises and function 
in the determinate laicist sense. As the ensuing sentence states, the 


5 Libertas, ibid., p. 610. 
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basic premise is that what is called “truth” and what is called “error” 
are quite on the same footing, since both equally issue from equal 
“freedoms,” from equally “free consciences,” and by virtue of that 
simple fact both possess the same “right” to call themselves “truth.” 
In a word, what is freely thought or said or done is truly and justly 
thought and said and done (whether it is or not), because the thought, 
the word, the deed, are free. This, of course, is patent nonsense, hardly 
worthy of the village atheist. Again, the modern liberties in the laicist 
sense function in a manner that climaxes the absurdity of their theory. 
They create a situation, as the concluding sentences indicate, in which 
there is unlimited freedom for everybody’s ideas and everybody’s 
action—except for Catholic ideas and for the action of the Church. 
This is tolerance’s own intolerance; and it is more rigid, the Pope says, 
than any that can be imputed to the Church. 

The other situation is likewise historical; it would come about versis 
in meliora temporibus. Characteristically, Leo XIII does not describe 
its futuribly existential reality. He does not say whether, and on what 
premises, and to what extent, and under what safeguards, and with 
what concrete social effects the modern liberties might, or might not, 
obtain in it. As I said before, he clearly delineates the thing he is against, 
not the thing he is for. However, in this passage as iteratedly else- 
where, he makes clear the principles he is for. 

First, he is for the principle that human freedom stands under the ' 
authority of a truth that is not of its own creation, and that it is in- 
herently subject to a law and an order likewise not of its own creation. 
Secondly, he is for the principle of the freedom of the Church to fulfill 
her divine mission in her own way, by the free ministry of the Word. 
(His cardinal objection to the existent situation is based on its violation 
of these two principles.) Thirdly, he is for the principle that human 
law, at the same time that it is bound to divine law, must have regard 
for “the heavy weight of human infirmity,” and for the given historical 
situation. Fourthly, as he has previously said and later again says, in 
any historical situation whatever, human freedom remains essentially 
a power of doing what is right and good, and therefore whatever 
“liberties” a man may have in society must be turned to the service 
of truth and goodness: “For every freedom is to be considered legiti- 
mate insofar as it creates greater possibilities of virtuous action; 
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otherwise—no.””* These are the principles. Their penetration into 
society will operate a historical “change for the better.”” But what the 


precise contours of the new situation will be—what, for instance, its | 


political institutions will be—the Pope does not say. He is the prophet 
of the truth, not of the future. 


The purpose here was not to explore the problem of the modern : 
liberties or of tolerance. The inquiry concerned the relations of freedom | 


and authority, liberty and law. And the essential point was that Leo 
XIII’s doctrine passes through the refracting atmosphere of an all-en- 
veloping polemic, and in consequence, it emerges somewhat foreshort- 
ened, with those accents which are appropriate to the requirements 
of the polemic. The major accent falls on the sacredness of author- 
ity, as being of God. From this follows the necessity that freedom 
be subject to the authorities that are of God. Again, in the treatment of 
human law, the primary accent falls so heavily on the eternal law of 
God as its necessary norm, that the secondary norm, the “living law” 
of the people (as more recent jurisprudents call it, after Ehrlich), fails 
to assume the importance it has in the balanced Scholastic theory. 
Similarly, the emphasis falls so heavily on the public power and its 
duties in regard of the law of God, that the ancient Roman and Chris- 
tian idea of the people and its right of sanctioning human law tends to 
be lost from view. 

This only means, of course, that Leo XIII, especially in Libertas, was 
not writing a scholarly treatise on freedom and authority, liberty and 
law. Not the nuances of theory but the needs of the time were his 
dominating concern. One who wants to know the full tradition in all 
its balance and sophistication will go to the massive documentation 
that records it. In Leo XIII one will find only a limited arsenal of 
weapons, as it were, with which to battle a particular adversary. The 
only mistake would be in confusing the Scholastic and the papal pur- 
pose. 

What then was the papal purpose? It was single and simple. It was 
to oppose the secularization of politics. This phrase will do to cover the 
whole movement, remote in its origins, which had received a powerful 
impulse from the Revolution, until it had become a flood-tide that 
threatened the whole of what once was Christendom. The threat was 


8 Libertas, ibid., p. 612. 
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twofold. First, the tide threatened to wreck the traditional structure 
of politics. This structure had been fashioned in accord with the 
traditional concept of Christian man, whose life is lived in two orders, 
between which harmony must reign. There is the spiritual order, whose 
perspectives are those of man’s eternal destiny, of which the Church is 
the representative; and there is the temporal order, whose perspectives 
are those of an earthly peace and justice, of which the political com- 
munity is the representative. The new movement aimed at secularizing 
the structure of society by obliterating this differentiation of orders, 
by reducing the whole of man’s social life to sheerly political life, and 
then subjecting it to the single direction of the power that is political. 
Secondly, the powerful new tide threatened to wash out the traditional 
substance of Western society. This substance had been furnished by 
the confluence of the natural intellectual patrimony of the human race, 
whose origins were in classical antiquity, and the supernatural patri- 
mony of truth with which the Church had been endowed by Christ. 
The new movement sought to secularize the substance of society by 
denying the social relevance of the Christian patrimony (a denial 
chiefly symbolized by the exclusion of the Christian religion from 
education), and by establishing the whole social process, in all its 
forms and institutions, on the single basis of the axioms of rationalism 
and scientism. 

In the light of this movement towards the secularization of politics 
in a double sense the whole structure of Leo XIII’s doctrine, and his 
selection of themes, and his distribution of accents become clear. So, 
for instance, in regard of the theme just now treated—freedom and 
authority, liberty and law. The Pope’s dominant aim had to be to join 
firmly together what men had put asunder. He had to join the power 
that is in man to the power of God, from which it had been cut 
loose. Individual freedom, man’s power of direction over his personal 
life, had to be brought under God’s sovereignty, to which in the first 
instance the direction of man’s life belongs. And the public power, 
which has direction over the social life of man, had in its turn to be 
dethroned from its presumed omnipotence, and made subject to the 
power of God, to which also belongs original and final authoritative 
rule over society. The secularization of politics had ensued on the 
assertion of man’s absolute individual autonomy, as prolonged into 
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the assertion of the absolute autonomy of political power. The first 
thrust of opposition to this secularization therefore took the form of 
the counter-assertion: “The net of it is this: the whole man is in the 
rightful and constant power of God; consequently, the freedom of man 
makes no sense, except as it is responsible to God and subject to His 
will.” This was the prophetic assertion with which the Holy See sought 
to stem the tide of history. 

Leo XIII reiterated this truth in every possible context. It is, of 
course, a truth of the religious order, metapolitical, metahistorical. But 
there was the further problem of its articulation in political and social 
terms; for, as has been said, an activist party was engaged in articu- 
lating its own “new truth” in a new structure of politics and a new 
substantive content of society. It remains therefore to follow Leo 
XIII as he himself followed the adversary onto the ground where ideas 
have their consequences. It remains, in other words, to see the lines of 
his argument for the tradition of the two powers and two societies 
against what he called the ‘“‘new regalism,”’ and also to see his argument 
for traditional “Christianity” in the pregnant sense against the new 
religion of laicism. These were the two further issues in the nineteenth- 
century conflict. As they are unfolded, it may be that further clarifica- 
tion and development will accrue to some of the things said in this 
present article. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1952! 


“His name had become a household word among English-speaking priests 
on both sides of the Atlantic and his four-volume work on Moral and Pasto- 
ral Theology had found an honoured place on their bookshelves and desks. 
... He was a man of intense energy and industry to the end.” Thus writes 
J. McCarthy’ of Fr. Henry Davis, S.J., who died January 4, 1952, at the 
age of eighty-five. To Fr. McCarthy’s words I should like to add my own 
small tribute. I spent a summer with Fr. Davis before I started to teach 
moral theology. He was most gracious in giving his time and advice; and 
through the subsequent years we kept up a regular correspondence that 
was interrupted only during the early period of the war. Whether we agreed 
or differed in our discussions of moral problems, he was always kindly, 
always encouraging. I shall remember him, not only as one who contributed 
much to moral theology over a space of some forty years, but also as a good 
friend and a model priest. 


GENERAL AND PASTORAL 


Of more than passing interest is the new approach to moral theology 
suggested by Gérard Gilleman, S.J. Our manuals today, says Fr. Gilleman, 
do not sufficiently express the central theme of the Christian dispensation, 
as we find it in the Gospels, Epistles, and Fathers. In the course of its de- 
velopment, moral theology has had to incorporate natural morality and 
law; because of methodological problems, it has become more and more 
divorced from dogma; and, because of the necessity of instructing with a 
view to integrity of confession, there has been a tendency to overemphasize 
sin. Fr. Gilleman would like to re-establish the connection with dogma, 


1 Only by way of exception can material published after October be included in the 
survey. For the most part, the present notes are limited to the period covering Nov., 
1951-Oct., 1952. 

2 Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXVII (June, 1952), 447. Referring to his personal 
correspondence with Fr. Davis, Fr. McCarthy writes: “We gratefully recall and record 
his kindly helpfulness and co-operation and his sympathetic consideration of views with 
which he felt inclined or compelled to differ.”” The occasion of Fr. McCarthy’s remarks 
was his comprehensive review of Fr. Davis’ Summary. 

3 Cf. Le primat de la charité en théologie morale (Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1952); see 
p. 13. Cf. also the author’s own article on his book, “‘Théologie morale et charité,”’ Nouvelle 
revue théologique, LXXIV (Sept.—Oct., 1952), 806-20. 
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and to give moral theology a dynamic unity under its distinctively Christian 
aspect, charity. Thus he sets out: 


... to investigate in a theological way how to apply to the whole organization of 
moral theology the universal principle enunciated by St. Thomas, Caritas forma 
omnium virtutum; to establish therefore the principles of a method which would 
explicitly assign to charity, in the organization of moral theology, the same vital 
function that it exercises in actual living and in the revelation of Christ: not a 
role that it would play parallel to other moral realities, but the role of soul, of 
animating, which is exercised on a level that is deeper than that of any act or any 
definite virtue. 


Fr. Gilleman’s work is principally methodological. There is no need, he 
rightly says, to prove the primacy of charity; what is needed is to see how 
the method of moral theology can make that primacy explicit and evident 
throughout the science. The first part of his work is devoted to a study of 
St. Thomas, with emphasis on the primacy of charity. The second studies 
the moral act as an expression of love in the natural order, and of charity 
in the supernatural order. The third is a practical illustration of how his 
thesis might be applied in teaching and writing. 

Fr. Gilleman recommends a new approach to moral theology, but not a 
new morality. But there is a “new morality,” to which Pope Pius XII 
devoted a radio message‘ and an allocution,® and the distinctive mark of 
which 


...is that it is not based in effect on universal moral laws such as, for example, 
the Ten Commandments, but on the real and concrete conditions or circumstances 
in which men must act, and according to which the conscience of the individual 
must judge and choose. Such a state of things is unique and is applicable only 
once for every human action. That is why the decision of the conscience, as the 
proponents of this ethic affirm, cannot be commanded by ideas, principles and 
universal laws. 


The discourses do not identify the proponents of this new morality. 
In one place the Pope says they do “not deny outright general moral con- 
cepts and principles”; yet in different parts of the addresses he seems to 


*“De conscientia christiana in iuvenibus recte efformanda,” AAS, XLIV (Apr. 12, 
1952), 270-78. This radio message was given March 23, 1952, at the close of a “family 
day” sponsored by various Catholic Action groups in Italy. 

5 Ibid., (June 3, 1952), 413-19. The Allocution was given to the World Federation of 
Catholic Young Women, Apr. 18, 1952. It is summarized by Fr. McCarthy, Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record, LXXVII (June, 1952), 445-46. For complete English translation, cf. 
ibid., LXXVIII (Aug., 1952), 137-42. 
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visualize degrees varying from crass existentialists who admit no general 
principles to Catholics who would soften the rigor of the law by minimizing 
its prohibitions, or who would remove its complexity and “casuistry” by 
returning to a primitive simplicity, or who would escape its sanctions by 
rationalizing that their own situation is “different” and that God, a loving 
Father, understands them even though the Church does not. In his annota- 
tions on the discourses Francis Hiirth, S.J.,° suggests that one object of 
condemnation is the Moral Rearmament Movement.’ 

Incidentally, Fr. Hiirth’s annotations conclude with a statement of his 
opinion concerning the doctrinal value of the papal allocutions, radio mes- 
sages, etc., that have been so frequent during the reign of the present 
Pontiff. He believes that, in view of the content, audience, and speaker, 
these messages and addresses have substantially the same doctrinal value 
as encyclicals: they are a part of the ordinarium magisterium of the Pope, 
and as such, though not infallible, they command both internal and external 
acceptance.’ An analysis of their content, he says, shows that they consist 
largely of matters of faith or morals or of natural truths in their relation to 
faith and morals. The audience varies from the whole world (as in some of 
the radio messages) to a small professional group (as in an allocution to 
doctors); but even in the latter case the message assumes a universal char- 
acter when, by command of the Supreme Pontiff, it is published in the 
Acta apostolicae sedis. As for the speaker, though the Pope may, if he wishes, 
speak as a private person, Fr. Hiirth thinks it obvious that such is not his 
intention when he professedly speaks on matters pertaining to faith and 
morals in these various public messages. 


6 Periodica, XLI (Jun.-Sept., 1952), 223-49. Preceding the annotations are the dis- 
courses themselves in their original Italian and French respectively, as well as in Latin 
translation. 

7 He also refers to Jos. Fuchs, S.J., “Situationsethik in theologischer Sicht,” Scho- 
lastik, XXVII (1952), 161-82, and to a book review by the same author, ibid., XXV 
(1950), 308-10. For further light on the background to the discourses, see Jeremiah New- 
man, “The Ethics of Existentialism,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXVII (May and 
June, 1952), 321-32, 421-31. 

8 Concluding paragraph: “Etsi non omnes Nuntii radiophonici et Allocutiones publicae 
in omnibus in una linea poni possunt cum Litteris Encyclicis, attamen regulariter cum iis 
quoad substantiam conveniunt in hoc quod sint: Supremi Magistri et Pastoris manifesta- 
tiones, qui, utens et fungens ORDINARIO MAGISTERIO suo, data opera, in rebus fidei et 
morum, Christianos, utpote sibi subditos, docet et regit; et cui fideles eam praestare 
debent subiectionem internam et externam, quae secundum doctrinam catholicam Magis- 
terio ordinario eiusque ordinario exercitio praestanda est. Sunt ergo hae Allocutiones: 
‘admittendae,’ et in iis quae data opera proponunt habendae ut ‘verge,’ quamvis non as- 
sensu absoluto et irreformabili, quippe quae non proponuntur cum suprema auctoritate 
supremo gradu adhibita ideoque non cum certitudine infallibili.” 
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Is subjective mortal sin a mere abstraction? L’Ami du clergé® says that to 
hold this would be to contradict experience and the ordinary teaching and 
practice of the Church. Much of the Catholic teaching and practice in moral 
matters clearly supposes not only that formal mortal sin exists but that it 
is by no means an absolute rarity. It may well be—as L’Ami suggests in 
another place’°“—that the number of merely material mortal sins is very 
large, but this does not reduce the number of formal sins to a negligible 
number. 

There seems to be an especially prevalent tendency today to find excuses 
from formal mortal sin, particularly in sexual matters, and very particularly 
with reference to conjugal onanism and adolescent masturbation. Within 
certain limits this tendency could be both consoling and reasonable. Any 
priest who has spent long hours in the confessional knows of the difficulties 
and the weaknesses that often manifest greatly diminished culpability. 
But it is clearly transgressing the bounds of the reasonable to argue from 
these frequent difficulties and weaknesses to a general thesis of impossibility. 
This is contrary to the teaching of the Church, as Pius XII insisted, with 
reference to onanism, in his allocution on conjugal morality, and as he re- 
iterated, this time with reference to adolescents, in his discourse on forming 
the Christian conscience." 

Nor is the thesis of diminished responsibility as “‘consoling”’ as it might 
appear on the surface. The shoe of non-responsibility fits both feet. If it 
excuses from sin, it also minimizes virtue; if it reduces blame, it also dimin- 
ishes merit. Moreover, it is not a compliment to human dignity. As the editor 
of the Catholic Medical Quarterly writes, with reference to the statement 
that conjugal abstinence is impossible, it is “contrary to any valid under- 
standing of the dignity and responsibility of adult human beings and to the 
evidence of history.’””” And as the present Holy Father has said, regarding 
the same charge: “It is wronging men and women of our time to deem them 
incapable of continuous heroism.” 

A dissertation by Matthew Herron, T.O.R.," concludes that “those who 
hold the theory that all civil laws participating of the true nature of a law 
bind in conscience both to the act and to the penalty, according to the 
gravity of the matter, defend the more probable opinion.” Fr. Herron admits 
that the mere penal law theory has a high degree of extrinsic probability, 


® Feb. 28, 1952, p. 140. 

10 Jan. 17, 1952, p. 46. (Signed by F. Girerd, M.I.C.) 

"Cf. AAS, XLIV (Apr. 12, 1952), 275. 2'V (Apr., 1952), 73. 

18 AAS, XLIII (Dec. 20, 1951), 847. 

“4 The Binding Force of Civil Laws (North Miami, Fla.: Brower Press, 1952). 
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but he finds it wanting on intrinsic grounds. This is but one example of what 
seems to be a growing tendency away from the purely penal explanation of 
civil laws. The tendency has been manifested again and again in discussions 
at the annual meetings of the Catholic Theological Society of America. 
For instance, when our civil laws regarding gambling were discussed,'5 
comparatively few theologians wished to explain such laws as merely penal, 
although many thought that statutes prohibiting casual or private wagering, 
betting, and gambling might be of questionable validity. 

Francis F. Reh, who led the discussion on the morality of gambling, 
brought out the interesting and important point that our gambling laws 
are not simply an expression of a puritanical notion of the inherent wrong 
in gambling; rather, “such laws have been the result of experience with the 
evil effects of gambling on the common good, when gaming and gambling 
were wide open in our country.” For this reason there was general agreement 
that “laws prohibiting or restricting common or organized gambling as a 
business are just and valid.” Moreover, despite some difference of opinion 
as to the moral character of these laws considered in themselves (i.e., 
whether preceptive or penal), “it was generally agreed that, because of the 
de facto tie-up of organized gambling with organized crime, they should be 
considered preceptive laws.” 

Someone might note a discrepancy between the strict views of American 
theologians and the very temperate memorandum drawn up some time ago 
by the hierarchy of England and Wales.'* On this subject Fr. Reh’s report 
of our discussion is worth noting: 


The statement on betting recently submitted on behalf of the Catholic Church 
in England and Wales to the Royal Commission on Betting, Lotteries and Gaming 
and the subsequent report of the Royal Commission were discussed. It was noted 
that they seem to favor legalized organized betting and gambling under certain 
restrictions, contending that such did not commonly cause poverty in Britain 
and could not be considered an important cause of crime and delinquency. It was 
recognized, however, that the Special Committee to Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce, commonly known as the Kefauver Committee, did con- 
sider the report of the Royal Commission in its own Third Interim Report. The 
Kefauver Committee concluded that whatever the reasonableness of the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations may be in terms of the situation existing in the 
British Isles today, there is no argument by analogy from their recommendations 
to the legalization of a $20,000,000,000 empire built on corruption in the United 
States. 

18 Cf. “The Morality of Gambling,” Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention [1951], 


Catholic Theological Society of America, pp. 112-14. 
16 Cf. THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, XII (1951), 78-79. 
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Lack of time prevented the theologians from discussing church raffles and 
bingo with reference to existing gambling laws. An article by Henry Haacke 
deals briefly but pointedly with this topic.’ For Fr. Haacke the issue is 
simple. Even though these laws may be merely penal (a supposition that 
he rightly questions), should not Catholics obey them out of respect for 
law and for the sake of good example? How is the pastor to speak effectively 
on the duty of citizens to obey lawful civil authority or against civil officials 
for failing to do their duty, if he himself encourages any kind of law-viola- 
tion or the “winking”’ at such violations by officials? Fr. Haacke’s courageous 
statement may be unpalatable to many, but it would be difficult to puncture 
his logic. 

Whatever may be said of the preceptive character of civil laws, it is clear 
enough that some existing laws are unjust and therefore invalid. Very clear 
examples, of course, are laws promoting racial discrimination, eugenic 
sterilization laws, and so forth. Robert F. Drinan, S.J.,"° introduces us to 
another field in which invalid laws seem to be all too frequent. Fr. Drinan’s 
article concerns a certain George W. Solesbee, who was condemned to death 
for murder in the State of Georgia, and who claimed to have become insane 
after his condemnation. Since every State in the Union forbids the execution 
of a condemned criminal who has become insane, it was necessary to examine 
Mr. Solesbee’s claim before proceeding to the execution. The State of Georgia 
appointed three physicians, who examined Mr. Solesbee behind closed doors 
and pronounced him sane. The Solesbee attorney insisted that his client had 
a right to a public hearing, with his own witnesses and his own psychiatrist. 

The case finally reached the Supreme Court, which handed down a ma- 
jority decision sustaining the State of Georgia. Strong dissent, however, 
was registered by Mr. Felix Frankfurter, who claimed that the Georgia 
system does not offer the rudimentary safeguards of due process of law. If 
the insane criminal’s right to live is not protected by judicial process, it is 
rendered nugatory. Fr. Drinan agrees with Mr. Frankfurter and takes 
occasion of the Solesbee story to remind us “that there are many laws in 
the United States, especially in the field of criminal jurisprudence, which 
are not compatible with the Constitution or with basic natural-law justice.” 

On the pastoral side, a brief word about alcoholism. An interesting article 
by Marvin A. Block, M.D.,'* states that alcoholism is a disease of both body 


1 “Church Gambling and the Civil Law,” Priest, VIII (Feb., 1952), 111-12. 

18 “The State and Insane Condemned Criminals,”’ Jurist, XII (Jan., 1952), 92-96. 

19 “Alcoholism: the Physician’s Duty,” GP, Sept., 1952, pp. 53-58. (“GP”’ is the full 
title of a magazine published by the American Academy of General Practice.) 
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and mind; that the alcoholic is principally distinguished from the heavy 
drinker by a sense of compulsion, that is, “an uncontrollable urge to get 
himself under the influence of alcohol at any cost—a compulsion which 
persists regardless of his judgment to the contrary”; and that the cure must 
be along medical, psychiatric, and socio-economic lines. Under socio-eco- 
nomic he includes education, social study, and especially cooperation with 
Alcoholics Anonymous. Contrary to the many clinical reports that portray 
the high percentage of men alcoholics, Dr. Block says that his practice and 
that of many other physicians would indicate that there are as many, or 
almost as many, women alcoholics. 

Two reports on the treatment of alcoholism (one from Canada,”° the 
other from the United States*') agree with Dr. Block on the value of co- 
operation with Alcoholics Anonymous, and—intimately associated with 
this—they stress the need of proper motivation in the alcoholic patient. 
Relative to motivation, a report from Chile offers this significant observa- 
tion: “the greater the economic sacrifice the patient had to make to undergo 
therapy the better the results obtained.”” 

Should the scrupulous be referred to psychoanalysts? E. Ranwez™ answers 
tentatively that many scrupulous persons do not need psychoanalysis and 
many others would be hurt by the intense introspection. He concedes, also 
tentatively, that in rare cases psychoanalysis might be needed for diagnosis 
and that it might be used in these cases if the analyst were carefully chosen. 
Writing in general, and not merely about scrupulosity, J. Ghoos™ points 
out that no Catholic can admit the Freudian philosophy, which denies the 
spiritual principle in man; the analytic method, however, though open to 
many dangers, is not absolutely illicit and may be used for the cure of 
mental illnesses when other less dangerous remedies are ineffective and 
when the analyst himself is capable and conscientious. 

The distinction between Freudian philosophy and analytic technique is 
not new. Many sound Catholic scholars have made it, though not a few 
others deny that the distinction is valid. The objection raised by these 


2 Robert C. Larimer, M.D., “Treatment of Alcoholism with Antabuse®,” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, CL (Sept. 13, 1952), 79-83. 

21 [bid., CXLVIII (Feb. 2, 1952), 405-6. 

® [bid., CXLIX (Aug. 23, 1952), 1591. 

%3 “Psychanalyse et scrupules,” Revue diocésaine de Namur, VI (Sept., 1951), 306-21. 
My brief summary of his conclusions hardly does justice to the author’s careful analysis 
of the problem. 

% “Quid sit psychanalysis et quomodo de ea sit judicandum,” Collectanea Mechliniensia, 
XXXVII (Aug.-Sept., 1952), 477-82. 
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latter is that the technique is inseparable from the philosophy. Did Pius 
XII, in his Allocution of September 14, 1952, confirm this view? I am 
ignorant of the background of his remarks about psychoanalysis; conse- 
quently, I would not attempt to give an adequate interpretation of his 
words. However, from the careful manner in which he directed his remarks 
at “the pansexual method of a certain school of psychoanalysis,” one might 
justifiably conclude that he intended no blanket condemnation of psycho- 
analysis. A few days after the Allocution L’Osservatore Romano*® made it a 
special point to refer to the section on psychoanalysis, and it stressed the 
fact that the Pope was not talking about psychoanalysis in general. More- 
over, it explicitly added that all the psychoanalytic systems have certain 
principles and methods that are in no way contrary to natural ethics or 
Christian morality and that are, therefore, not affected by the Pope’s 
words. 
MEDICINE 


Among the many memorable statements in the papal Allocution on 
conjugal morality is the following paragraph on the direct killing of the 
innocent: 


Now, the child, even the unborn child, is a human being, a human being in the 
same degree and by the same title as is its mother. Moreover, every human being, 
even the child in its mother’s womb, receives its right to life directly from God, 
not from its parents, nor from any human society or authority. Therefore there is 
no man, no human authority, no science, no “indication,” whether medical, eugeni- 
cal, social, economic or moral, that can show or give a valid juridical title for a 
deliberate and direct disposing of an innocent human life, that is to say, for an 
action which aims at its destruction, whether such destruction be intended as an 
end or as a means towards some other end which may itself be in no way illicit. 
So, for example, to save the life of the mother is a most noble end, but the direct 
killing of the child as a means to that end is not lawful. The direct destruction of 
the so-called “valueless life,” whether born or unborn, which was practised a few 
years ago in numerous instances, can in no way be justified. And therefore when 
this practice began the Church formally declared that it is contrary to the natural 
law and to the positive law of God, and consequently illicit—even under instruc- 
tion from the public authority—to kill those who, although innocent, are never- 
theless by reason of some physical or psychical taint useless to the nation and 
even become a burden on the community. The life of an innocent human being is 


25 On the moral limits of medical research and treatment; cf. AAS, XLIV (Oct. 16’ 
1952), 779-89. For English translations, cf. Linacre Quarterly, XIX (Nov., 1952), 98- 
107; Catholic Medical Quarterly, VI (Oct., 1952), 5-12. 

26 Sept. 21, 1952. See also Gordon George, S.J., “The Pope on Psychoanalysis,” America, 
Oct. 4, 1952, p. 12. 
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inviolable, and any direct assault or attack on it violates one of those fundamental 
laws without which it is impossible for human beings to live safely in society. 
We have no need to teach you the particular significance of this fundamental law 
and its bearing upon your profession. But do not forget it: above any human law, 
above any “indication” whatsoever, there stands the indefectible law of God.” 


No one familiar with Catholic teaching would see in the quoted words 
any aspect of novelty. And no one conscious of their implications would 
find in them any lack of humanity. Yet from the uproar that followed in 
some parts of the world, one would think that Pius XII had just promulgated 
some very new and very brutal teaching. This seems to have been particu- 
larly true in England. A splendid editorial in the Catholic Medical Quarterly 
defended the papal statement and pierced the emotional confusion with a 
simple dilemma: 


Either one admits the validity of that commandment [“Thou shalt not kill’’] 
or one denies it. If one qualifies it by saying, “Thou shalt not kill—except in hard 
cases,” then the principle is destroyed and its practical value lost... . 

Those who assert that it is legitimate to kill an unborn child where the mother’s 
life or health would suffer from her remaining pregnant make a moral assumption 
that cannot be upheld unless it is based on some objective principle, and the prin- 
ciple in this case appears to be that where the life of one innocent person is incom- 
patible with the health or life of another, then one or the other must be put to 
death. It was here of course that the issue really lay, and here that it might have 
been argued had it not been abundantly clear to those who had a vested interest 
in denying the logic and practical necessity of the Catholic argument that they 
would be equally ill at ease defending the right of men to determine the relative 
value of the lives of their fellow men. They had precedents numerous enough and 
close enough to make them think more than twice before they implied that human 
rights are to be upheld or set aside in proportion to the alleged value of individual 
members of society. Values change; the principles of right and wrong do not. 


In his address to the “Family Front,” the Pope again insisted on the 
inviolability of all innocent human life against any form of direct attack. 
He called attention to the fact that his former condemnations had been clearly 
and explicitly leveled against direct killing, and he took this occasion to make 
a careful distinction between this and indirect killing. 


On purpose We have always used the expression ‘direct attempt on the life of an 
innocent person,’ ‘direct killing.’ Because if, for example, the saving of the life of 
the future mother, independently of her pregnant state, should urgently require 


7 AAS, XLIII (Dec. 20, 1951), 838-39; translation from Clergy Review, XXXVI 
(Dec., 1951), 382-83. 
% V (Jan., 1952), 35-41; see pp. 36-37. 
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a surgical act or other therapeutic treatment which would have as an accessory 
consequence, in no way desired or intended but inevitable, the death of the foetus, 
such an act could no longer be called a direct attempt on innocent life. Under 
these conditions the operation can be licit, like other similar medical interventions, 
granted always that a good of high worth is concerned, such as life, and that it is 
not possible to postpone the operation until after the birth of the child, or to have 
recourse to other efficacious remedies.” 


What is direct killing? Pius XII had defined it as an action which aims 
at destruction of life, either as an end or as a means to some other end. 
It was a natural result of the Allocutions, however, that theologians would 
subject the notion to more minute analysis. J. McCarthy,®° with Louis 
Bender, O.P.," says that killing is direct when ‘‘the destruction of human 
life, foetal or other, is the immediate and per se object of the lethal act or 
omission.” On the other hand, he says, “the term indirect killing is used 
to describe the situation in which death arises per accidens, by reason of the 
presence of factors which lie outside the immediate object of the act per- 
formed.” Thus, when he explains the licitness of the emergency removal 
of a cancerous pregnant uterus, Fr. McCarthy says that the death of the 
inviable fetus is only a per accidens effect of the operation. 

Though he admits a close similarity between an actio directe occisiva and 
an actio per se occisiva, Fr. Hiirth denies their identity. He believes that 
an action can have two equally immediate and per se effects, only one of 
which is death; and in this case, the determination of whether the action is 
a direct killing cannot be made from the nature of the action itself but must 
be sought in the fimis operantis. Thus, according to Fr. Hiirth, in the case 
of two or more equally immediate and per se effects, the direct effect is the 
one chosen by the agent himself and those which he merely tolerates are 
indirect effects. This is not to say, of course, that Fr. Hiirth denies the 
existence of any direct killing ex fine operis; but this would be verified, it 
seems, only in the case in which the sole immediate effect of the action is 
destruction of life. 

Of these various analyses of direct and indirect effects, Fr. Hiirth’s 
strikes me as preferable. I believe that the essential notion of an effectus 
indirectus is aptly expressed in English by the word “by-product,” and an 

29 AAS, XLIII (Dec. 20, 1951), 859; translation from Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
LXXVII (Jan., 1952), 59. 

% “Recent Papal Address and Indirect Killing,” idid. (JERI, pp. 38-41. 

4 “Occisio directa et indirecta,” Angelicum, XXVIII (Aug.- Sept., 1951), 224-53. 

® Periodica, XL (Oct.—Dec., 1951), 405-6. See also the (unsigned) analysis of direct 
killing, ibid., XXIX (1940), 346. In the latter volume, p. 149c, the analysis of direct ster- 
ilization (also unsigned) follows the same pattern. 
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effect is indirect in the complete sense when it is “an unintentional by- 
product” of an action which is intentionally aimed at producing another 
effect. But a by-product is not necessarily a per accidens effect. Thus—if I 
may be pardoned a homely analogy, as well as an excursion into a field in 
which I certainly cannot speak with authority—I should think it is not 
merely per accidens that buttermilk is produced when butter is made, yet 
buttermilk seems to be a by-product with respect to the churning of butter. 
And—to return immediately to the sphere of medicine—I would not say 
that the death of an inviable fetus which results from the removal of a 
cancerous pregnant uterus is a merely per accidens effect. Nor would I say 
that the sterility resulting from the same operation is only per accidens. 
Yet both the death of the inviable fetus and the sterility are by-products, 
unavoidable by-products, of the hysterectomy. Therefore, they are essen- 
tially indirect effects of this particular operation; and they retain this char- 
acter of “‘indirectness” as long as they are genuinely not intended. 

It is principally the question of therapeutic abortion that generates 
resistance to the papal teaching on direct killing of the innocent. Underlying 
this resistance are several false or gratuitous assumptions. For instance, it 
is falsely assumed that Catholics prefer the child to the mother, so that the 
latter may be sacrificed for her child, but not vice versa. A step beyond this 
is the gratuitous assumption that the mother’s life is of greater value than 
the life of the child. Thirdly, it is gratuitously (if not falsely) assumed that 
the mother’s life is less safe in hospitals where therapeutic abortion is not 
performed than in hospitals where it is practised. Finally, it is falsely as- 
sumed that therapeutic abortion is good medicine. 

That the first assumption is false (and often malicious) is evident from 
the repeated papal statements to the effect that both lives, and all innocent 
lives, are inviolable. As for the claim that the mother’s life is of greater 
value, it is irrelevant when there is question of directly killing one or the 
other; yet even if it were relevant, it would still be gratuitous. As Pius 
XII said so well: “Besides, who can judge with certainty which of the two 
lives is in fact the more precious? Who can know what path that child will 
follow and what heights of achievement and perfection he may reach? Two 
greatnesses are being compared here, one of them being an unknown quan- 
tity.” 

The assumption that conservatism costs more lives than therapeutic 
abortion is also unfounded, and very likely false. At any rate, the scant 
statistics we have indicate that doctors who conscientiously strive to save 
both lives and refuse to make a direct attack on either, actually do save 


% 4AS, XLIII (Dec. 20, 1951), 858. 
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more lives than do those who resort to abortion. To cite only some recently 
published statistics, the Catholic Medical Quarterly“ presents a comparison 
between two representative Catholic hospitals in London during 1948-50 
and the National Health Service Hospitals in England and Wales during 
1949-50. The comparison covers stillbirths, neo-natal deaths, and maternal 
deaths, and it reveals that the Catholic hospitals were safer on all three 
counts. It is true that in this case the number of deliveries in the Catholic 
hospitals was only a handful compared to the deliveries in the National 
hospitals. However, the same periodical** cites statistics concerning some 
American hospitals in which this is certainly not the case. “Between the 
years 1944 and 1951 inclusive there were 66,101 deliveries at the Margaret 
Hague hospital [not a ‘Catholic’ hospital, by the way] and in that period 
there were no therapeutic abortions at all, yet the maternal mortality rate 
was only 0.103% of the total deliveries.” On the other hand, at two large 
hospitals where therapeutic abortion is not excluded, “the maternal mortal- 
ity was 0.12% in a series of 21,990 deliveries and 0.21% in a series of 20,679 
deliveries.” There is surely no evidence here that the exclusion of therapeutic 
abortion makes a hospital less safe for a mother. 

As for the question of ‘‘good medicine,” it should first be noted that, 
like the problem of the relative value of lives, this is also irrelevant, and 
even positively misleading, if it is taken to mean that conservatism is morally 
justifiable only if it is good medicine. Even if therapeutic abortion were 
the best possible medicine, it would still be morally wrong. However, it is 
consoling to note that here, as in other matters, good morality is good medi- 
cine. The statistics just cited indicate this, and many thoroughly scientific 
articles published in recent years confirm it. Perhaps the most thorough and 
the most scientific of all these articles is ‘Is Therapeutic Abortion Scien- 
tifically Justified?”, by Roy J. Heffernan, M.D., F.A.C.S., and William A. 
Lynch, M.D.** The merits of this article, according to a British physician, 


*V (Jan., 1952), 62. 

35V (Apr., 1952), 89-90. The statistics for the American hospitals were supplied by 
Dr. Samuel Cosgrove, whose competency as an obstetrician cannot be questioned, and 
whose personal studies have led him to the conclusion that therapeutic abortion is not 
legitimate from the standpoint of good medicine. 

36 Linacre Quarterly, XIX (Feb., 1952), 11-27. Articles similar to this, but of narrower 
scope, are: M. C. Wilkinson, F.R.C.S., “Pregnancy and Tuberculosis,” Catholic Medical 
Quarterly, V (Jan., 1952), 42-49; and J. V. O’Sullivan, M.D., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.O.G., “Gynaecological Problems,”’ ibid., pp. 50-57. It is unfortunate that at the 
conclusion of their splendid survey Dr. Heffernan and Dr. Lynch should have introduced 
quotations from Albert Schweitzer, relative to reverence for life. Whatever may be said 
of the personal heroism of Dr. Schweitzer, his concepts of life and ethics, as portrayed in 
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are “that it is by two distinguished American doctors, that it is heavily 
documented with recent medical work, and that it relates not only the most 
recent evidence on such old topics as tuberculosis, nephritis and heart 
disease, but also recent work on the possible effect of the Rhesus factor or 
virus diseases on the foetus. .. . Drs. Heffernan and Lynch’s article clearly 
demonstrates that the scientific evidence against therapeutic abortion could 
scarcely be stronger.” 

In view of the mounting scientific testimony against therapeutic abortion, 
it would be interesting to know what excuse a progressive country like 
Sweden might offer for the 6,000 legal abortions induced there during 
1950.%° Approximately thirty per cent of these abortions were induced in 
Stockholm, where the live births during the same time totalled 11,587. 
Reports from a psychiatrist and a social worker who are helping to investi- 
gate the abortions indicate that a very large percentage of the women admit 
no regret or sense of guilt. These reports also present an interesting contrast. 
The psychiatrist, impressed by the fact that many of the women immediately 
become pregnant again, concludes “that it is impossible to solve the abor- 
tion problem before the problem of teaching the prevention of conception 
has been successfully solved.” But the dominant impression of the social 
worker is “the slight value attached to human life by both the community 
as a whole and the individual. Weighing decisively in the balance between 
life and death may be such apparently trifling factors as warm clothing or 
a few weeks’ rest for a worn-out mother.” 

“Tt seems to be an increasingly common practice to induce labor for no 
indication other than the convenience of the attendant or the parturient. 
Can this be considered good obstetric practice?”*® This question, proposed 
to the editor of the Journal of the American Medical Association, is typical 
of many that have been sent in recent years to the Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion, except that the latter questioners are primarily interested in the moral- 





“The Ethics of Reverence for Life,” Christendom, I (1936), 225-39, are morally unsound. 
His thesis of reverence for life applies to all forms of life; he recognizes no essential dis- 
tinction between the various forms. Moreover, besides seeing no essential difference 
between animal and human life as objects of ethics, he says that “any instance of creatures 
giving aid to one another’’ reveals them as subjects of ethics. This last is illustrated by 
stories of wild geese, monkeys, and sparrows. 

31 Catholic Medical Quarterly, V (July, 1952), 138. The same reviewer has another 
quotable quotation: ‘“‘A re-statement is required, in scientific language, of the homely 
dictum instilled into us as students, that pregnancy is not a disease but a physiological 
process and that like other physiological processes it may often be health preserving.” 

3 Cf. Journal of the American Medical Association, CXLIX (Aug. 30, 1952), 1666; 
also ibid., CXLVII (Dec. 29, 1951), 1775. 

389 Jbid., (Dec. 22, 1951), 1719. 
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ity of induction for convenience. Since the moralist’s answer must depend 
on whether the practice is really good obstetrics (which follows the prin- 
ciple, “do no unnecessary harm”’), he will naturally be interested in the 
obstetrician’s answer. The reply in the Journal is similar to many that I 
have received from very competent and conservative obstetricians. On the 
one hand, says the Journal, this is unquestionably not good practice in 
general; on the other hand, some doctors have “found that it was perfectly 
safe to induce labor by rupture of the membranes if the patient was near 
term, the cervix was soft and effaced, and if there were no contraindications 
such as malposition.” The tone of this reply, as well as of many private 
replies given to me, indicates unwillingness on the part of good obstetricians 
to sponsor either a universal approval or a universal condemnation of induc- 
tion for convenience. They admit that it can be done safely in selected cases; 
but it is a practice easily open to abuse and it should be carefully controlled 
by some kind of staff regulation.*° 

In his Allocution on experimental medicine Pius XII says that a man 
may not permit medical procedures which alleviate physical or psychic 
illness, but which at the same time “involve the destruction or the diminu- 
tion to a considerable and lasting extent of freedom—that is to say, of the 
human personality in its typical and characteristic functions. In that way 
man is degraded to the level of a purely sensory being—a being of acquired 
reflexes or a living automaton.” I have been asked whether this passage is 
a condemnation of prefrontal lobotomy and other methods of psychosurgery. 
Frankly, I see no condemnation of the procedures; rather, the Pope seems 
to be saying in different words just what many reputable moralists have 
written about these operations: namely, they are permitted when less radical 
procedures are not available or would be useless and when they offer the 
patient a proportionate hope of benefit.“ Granted the conditions outlined 
by the Holy Father, there would be no proportionate hope of benefit. 

It is sometimes said that psychosurgery converts a patient into an amoral 


© For a more complete treatment of this topic, see “Induction of Labor,” Medico- 
Moral Problems, IV (St. Louis: Catholic Hospital Association, 1952), 24-28. 

1 AAS, XLIV (Oct. 16, 1952), 783; English from Catholic Medical Quarterly, VI (Oct., 
1952), 7-8. 

# Cf. THEOLOGICAL SrupiEs, X (1949), 88; XI (1950), 45-47; XIII (1952), 73-76. 
See also Cahiers Laénnec, March, 1951, which is entirely concerned with psychosurgery. 
The genera] trend of the articles indicates that the operations are justifiable under certain 
conditions. Under the heading, “Pour ou contre la leucotomie préfrontale?”’, the September, 
1952, number of Cahiers Laénnec gives abstracts from answers to a questionnaire sent to 
many doctors. There is much difference of opinion, but the majority of the answers say 
the operation is beneficial in properly selected cases. 
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being, a sort of vegetable. There seems no doubt that something like this 
can happen when the operation is too extensive, and because of stories I 
have heard I can hardly doubt that similar drastic effects are sometimes 
produced. Yet there seems to be plenty of evidence for saying that such 
effects are not usual. In former Notes, as well as in other places, I have 
cited reports by reliable medical authorities of good effects actually produced 
in a fair percentage of cases. A very recent report from Norway tells of 143 
patients, mostly schizophrenic, who, after other methods of therapy had 
failed, underwent prefrontal lobotomy. There were three deaths as direct 
results of the operations. The general results relative to patient improvement 
are described as follows: 


Nearly two-fifths of the patients could be discharged from the hospital, and 
among them were five men who had been inmates for more than 10 years. About 
three-fourths of the patients who remained in the hospital could be regarded as 
improved. The operation evidently rendered the patients more amenable to edu- 
cational therapy, which called for great patience and tenacity on the part of the 
hospital staff. The patients were put to work as soon as possible, and the special 
attention paid them helped to encourage them and to achieve the desired results.“ 


Nothing in this report or in many others that I have seen indicates that 
the patients suffered any permanent or notable loss of liberty. Rather, the 
evidence seems to be that psychosurgery can be beneficial in mental cases 
and in cases of intractable pain when the operation is properly performed 
in properly selected cases. I realize that there are differences of opinion 
among physicians themselves as to the relative value of psychosurgery; 
but a moralist can hardly wait till physicians have ironed out all their differ- 
ences before he gives a conservative approval to a procedure that is con- 
sidered beneficial by an appreciable number of sound medical authorities. 
I see nothing in the Pope’s words which forbids such conservative approval. 

Recent medical literature contains occasional references to the ‘‘cervical 
cap” as a means of promoting fertility; and these references usually trace 
back to an article entitled, ‘“Use of the Cervical Cap to Increase Fertility 
in Cases of Oligospermia,” by M. James Whitelaw, M.D.“ In the article 
there is question of artificial insemination between husband and wife, the 
purpose of the procedure being to place the husband’s entire ejaculate close 
to the cervix. The semen is obtained, according to Dr. Whitelaw, “either by 
withdrawal or masturbation,” and, once obtained, it is placed in a small 
cup-like container (the cap), which is then fitted over the cervix. From this 


* Journal of the American Medical Association, CL (Sept. 13, 1952), 151. 
“ Fertility and Sterility, I (1950), 33-39. 
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brief description one can readily see that, both by reason of the methods of 
obtaining the semen and because the procedure is a substitute for natural 
intercourse, the proposed use of the cervical cap is contrary to the moral 
principles on artificial insemination as expounded by Pope Pius XII, Sep- 
tember 29, 1949.*5 

The “cervical cap” should be carefully distinguished from the “cervical 
spoon,” which was described in these Notes some years ago.** The cervical 
spoon was invented by Joseph B. Doyle, M.D., as a means of promoting 
sperm migration.” Its general purpose, therefore, is the same as that of the 
cap, namely, to promote fertility. But it accomplishes this purpose in a 
morally unobjectionable manner. The use of the spoon allows for complete 
natural intercourse; and, being simply a means of helping such intercourse 
to be fertile (by protecting the semen and furnishing the maximum oppor- 
tunity for migration through the cervix), it is one of the methods of artificial 
insemination which were explicitly excluded from the papal condemnation. 


SOCIAL ORDER 


An entire number of Social Action® is devoted to helping Indian Catholics 
make intelligent use of their right and duty of suffrage in the national 
elections. Of special interest in this number is a statement by the Standing 
Committee of the Catholic Bishops’ Conference of India, calling attention 
to certain fundamental principles which should guide the people in voting. 
Of the seven principles enunciated, the first four are as follows: 


1. Every Catholic who is entitled to exercise the franchise, is morally bound to 
take part in the elections. 

2. He must vote for candidates who will uphold the dignity and liberty of human 
personality, safeguard the integrity of the family and of society and defend the 
freedom of religion and education, and thus effectively check totalitarian material- 
ism. 

3. He may not vote for candidates who deny the existence of God, the human 
soul and a future life, or for such as maintain the principles of atheistic Com- 
munism. Without belief in God, the foundations of democracy, of family life and 
society would be undermined. Those who are blind to the spiritual realities of life 
cannot safely guide and shape the destinies of our land and people. 

4. Candidates chosen should be men of character, integrity and ability, men who 


48 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XI (1950), 67-68. 

46 Tbid., X (1949), 105. 

47 It is also used for semen sampling; cf. “Moral Aspects of Sterility Tests and Artificial 
Insemination,” Medico-Moral Problems, II, 14-22. 

4] (Dec., 1951); see especially pp. 280-82. Social Action is published by the Indian 
Institute of Social Order, St. Vincent’s Street, Poona 1, India; I have found it very helpful. 
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will promote social justice by securing for the working classes a just living wage 
and a fair place in industry, agriculture and the professions. 


The statement continues that the voters should endeavor to choose 
candidates who will guarantee liberty of conscience, equality of treatment 
and opportunity. And they should beware of men whose philosophy or as- 
sociations indicate danger to national unity, personal freedom, civic peace, 
etc. The statement concludes by repeating that ‘‘Catholics should consider 
the exercise of the vote a moral duty,” and by directing that “special 
prayers be offered in all the churches before and during the elections to 
secure the blessings of Almighty God for our country and people, light and 
guidance for the voters, and the return of worthy representatives for Parlia- 
ment and State Legislatures.’’* 

Another number of Social Action® has an article by A. Nevett, S.J., 
on the duty of joining a union. Fr. Nevett first sketches advantages of 
unions: they protect the workers, and make for friendly cooperation between 
labor and management. He admits that there is a dark side, a story of 
abuses; but his general judgment is decidedly in favor of unions. As for 
India in particular, he says that only a very small portion of the workers 
are organized and that organization is badly needed. Having sketched the 
general picture, he puts the question: “Must I join my union?” The answer, 
he says, 


is that unless your union is nothing but a tool of a ruthless party out to destroy 
true liberty and impose a crushing tyranny on all, then you should join your union. 
Among the reasons for taking this decision are the following: although I myself 
may get nothing more out of my union in its present state than continual annoy- 
ance and a feeling of frustration, yet if I, and the many like me who could do some- 
thing to improve my union, keep out of it, all other members and the labour move- 
ment in general suffer from my action. In other words, I must sacrifice my own 
convenience for the common good of my fellow workers, just as the soldier must be 
ready to sacrifice his life for his country, and a good doctor or devoted statesman 
sacrifice their health for a common cause. 


The one defect that I would note in Fr. Nevett’s article is that in dis- 
cussing the purposes of unions he confines himself to protection of the 
workers and cooperation with the management. These, it is true, are im- 


49 Discussion of principles similar to those enunciated by the Bishops of India, as well 
as many papal and episcopal statements and other points on suffrage, may be found in 
The Moral Obligation of Voting (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1952), a dis- 
sertation by Titus Cranny, S.A. References to other articles, apparently overlooked by 
Fr. Cranny, are given in Review for Religious, XI (Sept., 1952), 265-69. 

50 TT (Sept., 1952), 181-89: “Why Join Your Union?” 
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portant functions of unions and perhaps it is sufficient to stress them in a 
country where unionism is not long and firmly established. But in other 
countries, and particularly in our own, it is time to stress the further purpose 
of organization: namely, cooperation between the various organized branches 
of society for the good, not only of the workers and their employers, but of 
the entire community—in other words, for the common good in the true 
sense of the expression.” 

William J. Smith, S.J., would certainly agree that the ultimate purpose 
of unions is to promote the common good of the whole society. But on the 
concrete question of the duty of forming or joining a union, the most definite 
conclusion that I can draw with certainty from Fr. Smith’s article on the 
subject is that such an obligation exists ‘when, if and as such an organization 
is needed for the common good.” It is easier to draw a definite conclusion 
from an article by William A. Durbin.* Mr. Durbin has apparently noted 
some individual cases in which he would consider there is no duty to join 
a union; from these particular instances he argues to the non-existence of a 
general obligation. If this form of argumentation were applied to all laws, 
one could legitimately question the universality of almost all affirmative 
obligations. For example, we might say: in some cases Catholics are excused 
from attending Sunday Mass, therefore there is no general duty to attend 
Mass on Sunday; or, in some cases thieves are excused from making restitu- 
tion, therefore there is no general duty to make restitution; and so forth. 
Mr. Durbin concludes that the individual worker has to form his own con- 
science—a very correct observation, because individuals must always form 
their consciences before their voluntary acts and omissions. But they ought 
to have clearly-phrased principles to assist them in this important task; 
and it is hard to find such principles in Mr. Durbin’s article. 

Those who argue for a general duty to unionize are almost certain to be 
confronted with the case in which employers and employees, without benefit 
of union, already enjoy ideal mutual relationships. The employer is just and 
kindly; the employees are well paid, have many security benefits, and are 
perfectly content. Why should such men join unions, we are asked. In reply, 
I would point to the words of Pius XII, when he warned Italian employers 
against exaggerating the importance of employer-employee relationships 


51 “There remains, also, the problem of how the union in the single plant and through- 
out a whole industry can be not only a protective organization but one which works 
together with management for the general welfare of the company, the industry and the 
country” (Labor Day Statement, 1952, Social Action Depart., NCWC). Cf. Catholic 
Mind, L (Nov., 1952), 703. 

® “The Duty to Join a Union,” Social Order, II (Nov., 1952), 387-91. 

% “The Right Not to Join a Union,” ibid. (Sept., 1952), 301-5. 
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and passing over “more or less in silence the chief part of the encyclical 
Quadragesimo anno, which contains the social policy embodying the idea 
of an occupational, corporative order of the whole economy.’ It is not 
enough for employers and employees to achieve harmony among themselves; 
they must also unite with other employers and employees towards the or- 
ganic reconstruction of the entire economic order. 

Personally, I have been more than a little surprised at the hesitancy of 
some Catholic scholars to enunciate an obligation to join and take active 
part in such professional organizations as unions and employers’ associations. 
It seems to me that this duty is a logical consequence of the papal teaching 
on the need of organic society. From this papal teaching we know that 
economic reconstruction is a moral imperative; we know too that this cannot 
be properly accomplished except through the formation of some kind of 
organic society. And, though it is true that organic society in itself does not 
postulate the separate organizations of workers and employers (in fact, the 
ideal seems to be the uniting of both into one vocational society), neverthe- 
less the one form of organic society that seems to promise success in our 
country is the industry council plan, of which unions constitute one of the 
functioning groups. For the proper functioning of industry councils on a 
national basis we must have extensive membership in unions—something 
which can be accomplished only if individual workers are made conscious 
of the necessity of furthering the common good by their own participation 
in the unions. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in view of the necessity of establishing 
truly representative industry councils, there is a general obligation upon 
workers to join existing unions or to form new ones, just as it is incumbent 
upon employers to form or join their own organizations; and there is an 
obligation upon all to use these organizations as instruments of cooperation 
for the common good, not as means of perpetuating class conflict. Obviously, 
the principles of legitimate excusing causes are valid and would apply to 
some particular cases; but this in no way detracts from the generality of the 
duty.® 

I say that more extensive union membership is necessary for the proper 
functioning of industry councils on a national level, because I do not wish to 
give the impression that nothing can be done until such extensive member- 
ship is had. There seems no doubt that we now have sufficient organization 


% “Catholic Mind, L (Sept., 1952), 571. 

55 The argument outlined here is more completely developed in ““The Common Good 
and the Socioeconomic Order,” Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Conventicn [1952], 
Catholic Theological Society of America. 
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to make a beginning of the industry council plan; and I should like to in- 
clude here the suggestion of a friend who is a profound student of the social 
question and who has had long practical experience in the field of labor- 
management relations. It is his conviction that the ideal places for beginning 
industry councils are in the large industries, like steel and coal. I offer this 
suggestion for the thoughtful consideration of readers. 

Some who object to the thesis of obligatory unionism do so because they 
consider the unions instruments of conflict or because they think of unions 
in terms of corrupt labor leaders. In this respect it seems that unions and 
their leaders follow the pattern of everyday life: it is evil, not good, that 
gets most of the publicity. As Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., points out in the 
New York Times, labor unions are not only de jure but also, in the majority 
of cases, de facto instruments of cooperation.®* And as the Mediator says 
in an editorial: “The majority of labor leaders are honest, overworked, 
often underpaid men. And, by-and-large, they are making an important 
contribution to the common good.” 

Can racial discrimination in industry be abolished without legislation 
regarding fair employment practices? The Most Reverend Francis J. Haas 
would answer in the negative. He believes—and he is certainly not alone 
in this conviction—that both education and legislation are necessary. Of 
those who want all progress to be on a voluntary and educative basis, he 
says: “The sad fact is that apparently such persons do not want to abolish 
discrimination at all, and that is why they would put off doing anything, 
let us say, until the year 1982 or 2022.’ 

Welfare projects often present difficult moral problems. Another bishop, 
the Most Reverend Cornelius Lucey,® makes a careful analysis of one of 
these problems, the means test, which he defines as “‘a test or examination, 
carried out by public authority, of the means, property, or income an in- 
dividual and his family are possessed of here and now; the standard of which 
varies upwards from the subsistence level; and the purpose of which is to 
find out who qualify for free social services on the score of inability to pay.” 
Bishop Lucey’s conclusion, stripped of all qualifications, is that, though such 
tests are not desirable in themselves, they are a necessary evil to be tolerated 
in order to prevent the undeserving from benefiting equally with the de- 


56 Cf. “Union-Employer Relations,” Catholic Mind, L (Jan., 1952), 19-20. 

5 Tbid., XLIX (Nov., 1951), 771. 

58 “‘Rights for Negroes in Industry,” Interracial Review, XXV (July, 1952), 102-4. 

59 For other references on race relations, see Review for Religious, XI (Nov., 1952), 
296-300. 

6 “The Moral Aspect of Means Tests,” Irish Theological Quarterly, XIX (July, 1952), 
205-22. 
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serving. This is merely his essential conclusion. His entire article is to be 
highly recommended because of the illuminating manner in which it dis- 
cusses the various aspects of welfare for citizens. 

Can a crusading war against Communism be morally justified? Leone 
Babbini, O.F.M.," answers in the negative, first, because of the terrible 
consequences of modern warfare, and secondly, because there are other 
ways of fighting Communism. Other problems of war are discussed by J. M. 
Granero, S.J.” For instance, Fr. Granero believes a “‘preventive” war is 
justifiable when it is certain that the enemy is preparing to attack; he thinks 
that modern conditions, which point to intimate union between nations and 
even to the necessity of some kind of super-state, justify a war of liberation; 
and he considers that the use of atomic, toxic, or bacteriological weapons 
can be justified only as a defense against an enemy who employs them 
first—otherwise, he says, there is no proportionate reason for the destructive 
effects of such weapons. 

The first international Catholic congress on problems of rural life met at 
Castel Gandolfo, June 25 to July 1, 1951. The conclusions of the congress 
are published in a small brochure entitled Christianity and the Land.® It 
would be impossible for me to summarize the conclusions because they are 
themselves merely summaries. Nevertheless, since many of them concern 
important moral problems in the sphere of social reconstruction, I wish at 
least to call attention to the existence of the brochure. 


SEX AND MARRIAGE 


Mark Brocklehurst, O.P.,“ wisely observes that, though the world at 
large often listens respectfully and approvingly to the pronouncements of 
the Church, “one of the great exceptions, perhaps the greatest, is in every- 
thing connected with sexual morality and human reproduction.” One reason, 
no doubt, for this non-acceptance of Catholic sex teaching is failure (which 
in some instances seems little less than intentional) to understand it. Thus, 
to Seward Hiltner the Catholic approach to family morality is “‘legalistic,”® 


61 “Tntorno alla liceita della guerra,” Palestra del clero, XXX (Nov. 15, 1951), 1181-83. 

“Sobre la moralidad de las guerras modernas,” Razén y fe, CXLV (Apr., 1952), 
341-60. 

% The brochure is published by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 
Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

* “Human Reproduction,” Blackfriars, XX XIII (July-Aug., 1952), 293-99. 

65 ‘The Protestant Approach to the Family,” Pastoral Psychology, May, 1952, pp. 
25-32. The first part of this article, which outlines the “common denominator” of Christian 
family teaching, is well done. When he contrasts the distinctive Protestant and Catholic 
attitudes, the author gets noticeably off-key. 
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and clerical celibacy is primarily ‘“‘a strategic and political attempt to en- 
hance the power of the Roman Church.”®* Robert H. Bonthius®™ finds our 
teaching on virginity to be a symbol of our negative attitude toward sexual- 
ity; and the same writer says without any qualification that we teach that 
“conjugal intercourse is only for the purpose of procreation” and “sex 
education of children and youth is undesirable.” 

Perhaps some of this misunderstanding is to be attributed to our own 
failure to state our teachings clearly. For instance, Fr. Brocklehurst himself 
writes: 


The Church does not say that divorce is wrong. The Church says that divorce 
is impossible. It is not that the marriage vows are of such a nature that they should 
not be broken; they cannot be broken. And this arises, not because the mar and 
the woman are human persons solemnly pledged to love one another, but because 
they are male and female dedicated to the purposes of the universe. For sexual 
reproduction to be human it must be the function of a unity and identity that 
already exist. 


A Catholic scholar might interpret these words in such a way that they 
square with canons 1119-26. But what is to be said of the sincere Protestant 
who has heard of some of the cases covered by these canons? Can one reason- 
ably expect that he will not be confused by reading a statement such as 
Fr. Brocklehurst’s? To him this might well be simply a confirmation of a 
charge he has often heard: that the Church teaches one thing and practises 
another. 

Ignorance of philosophical principles is another reason—and a very 
fundamental one—for the lack of appreciation of the Catholic teaching on 
sex. This is especially noticeable in the vast amount of quasi-scientific 
and “pastoral” literature that is published for the benefit of college students 
and young married couples. It is commonplace, for example, to judge 
masturbation, as does Lester W. Dearborn,® only in terms of its effects. 
The only evil effect of the practice, says Mr. Dearborn, is that it causes a 
“sense of guilt” in some people. The simple remedy for this problem is to 
explain to these people that there is nothing wrong with masturbation; 
then their “sense of guilt” will be prevented and masturbation will have no 
evil effects. 

It is appalling to note that Mr. Dearborn’s lucubrations are published in 
a magazine which should have great influence in the sphere of sexual and 


# “Sex—Sin or Salvation?”’, ibid., Sept., 1952, pp. 27-33; see p. 29. 

% “Christian Self-Acceptance,” ibid., pp. 65-72; see p. 70. 

® “The Problem of Masturbation,” Marriage and Family Living, XIV (Feb., 1952), 
46-55. This periodical, a quarterly, is the journal of the National Council on Family 
Relations. 
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family morality. The same magazine contains a report of a recent panel 
discussion of premarital sex relations.® The professed purpose of the dis- 
cussion was to get at the facts, that is, to determine what is actually done; 
but invariably the question of a moral code had to be faced. Of the six mem- 
bers of the panel—all influential “marriage counselors’—only one seems 
to have had a conviction that there must be a code, something deeper than 
the conduct itself; but he had not the grasp of philosophical principles 
needed for expressing his conviction. The only light came from the audience, 
from a person designated in the report as “Indian gentleman (name not 
obtained).” This gentleman said: 


Is the sexual act an act for its own sake, or is it a means of the preservation of 
the race? The problem is fundamental. If we have the means allocating to itself 
the role of the end, we get into a confusion. In this, we get into confusion because 
we have not defined the relationship between means and end. If the family struc- 
ture seems to preserve the social continuity, etc., then that is a value that must 
be preserved. On the basis of that value, eating, drinking, sex relations—all other 
things that satisfy biological urges—must be considered as means. Now our 
amoralists are trying to say that these things are values in themselves rather than 
that they are means. The point is that when we say that this is a biological need 
and that therefore we must satisfy it, it is nonsense. 


Despite the fact that the chairman tried to terminate his comments, 
the gentleman would not stop till he had said a word about statisticians. 
“Our statisticians give us the curve of ‘normal’ distribution. Sixty per cent 
of our young women have violated their virginity! It is ‘normal’! Our con- 
fusion is that the statistical norm is considered the ethical norm, the desir- 
able norm. Until our statisticians get rid of the word ‘norm,’ I think we will 
always have these confusions.” Whether or not we agree with the gentle- 
man in blaming the statisticians, we can rejoice that he introduced into the 
discussion the sound principle of means-and-end; and we might take some 
consolation from the reporter’s note that his remarks were greeted with 
applause from the audience. 

Typical of the theologian’s consideration of sex morality is a series of 
five articles on the nature and gravity of sins of lust, by V. Vangheluwe.”° 


69 “Premarital Sex Relations: The Facts and the Counselor’s Role in Relation to the 
Facts,” ibid. (Aug., 1952), 229-38. 

7 The articles appeared in successive numbers of Collationes Brugenses from Nov.- 
Dec., 1951, to July-Aug., 1952: XLVII, 417-25; XLVIII, 36-44, 108-15, 186-92, 263- 
68. In sequence the titles are: “De intrinseca et gravi malitia luxuriae perfectae,” “De 
intrinseca et gravi malitia luxuriae imperfectae,” “De intrinseca et gravi malitia pollu- 
tionis,” “De gravitate luxuriae in causa voluntariae,” and “De luxuria interna.” Only 
in the last article does the author’s usual clarity seem somewhat lacking. At any rate, I 
am not sure I have grasped his thought, especially as regards his division of sins of desire. 
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In general, these articles are marked by qualities that we have come to take 
for granted in the writings of Fr. Vangheluwe: clarity, profundity, and 
completeness without the needless sacrifice of brevity. The arguments from 
Scripture, the magisterium, and reason are all presented; and in the sphere 
of reason the author properly stresses the role of finality. 

In a former survey I referred to Fr. Babbini’s opinion favoring a twofold 
genital pleasure: sensual, which is attached to the erectile processes; and 
venereal, which is attached to the ejaculatory processes.” As I mentioned 
at that time, a similar theory had been proposed by Alberti and Antonelli. 
Fra T. A. Zippari Garola, O.P. (a physician and surgeon), discusses Fr. 
Babbini’s view and, by means of a lengthy exposition of anatomy and 
physiology, shows that the theory is without scientific foundation.” The 
erectile and ejaculatory processes form a natural unity, says Fra Garola; 
they are directed to the same end, respond to the same stimuli, and are 
accompanied by specifically the same pleasure. The difference between 
initial pleasure and culmination is one of degree, not of kind.” 

Previous to Pius XII’s Allocution on conjugal morality, theologians were 
agreed that family limitation through the practice of rhythm, by mutual 
consent, for proportionate reasons, and with due safeguards against dangers, 
would be licit. They also agreed that the practice without a good reason 
would involve some degree of moral fault. These points were explicitly 
confirmed by the Holy Father. Theologians also held that the fault could 
be mortal by reason of injustice or the grave danger of incontinence, divorce, 
or serious family discord. Pius XII did not explicitly touch these aspects 
of the matter; but, had he done so, he would undoubtedly have confirmed 
the common view of theologians because it is simply an expression of prin- 
ciples that apply throughout moral theology. 

Theologians were naturally eager to examine the Allocution to see whether 
the Pope taught more than the least common denominator of common 
opinion, as expressed in the preceding paragraph. I have collected a number 
of theological comments on the Allocution and I should like to present them 
very briefly, with an eye to these four questions: (1) Did the Pope teach 
that married people who use their right to coitus have a duty to procreate? 
(2) If they have such a duty, is it binding under pain of mortal sin? (3) If 
the duty is a serious one, how is a grave violation to be estimated? (4) Does 
this duty, if it exists, admit of a more or less definite limit, even indepen- 
dently of “excusing” causes? 


71 THEOLOGICAL StupieEs, XII (1951), 73-74. 

7 “Ta valutazione morale degli atti di impudicizia,”’ Perfice munus, XXVI (Nov. 15, 
1951), 201-16. 

7% See also THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, I (1940), 117-29. 
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Fr. Hiirth answers the first two questions in the affirmative.” He suggests 
no norm for determining when the sin is mortal, and he makes no attempt 
to determine limits to the duty, apart from excusing causes. Fr. McCarthy’s’® 
answer to the first two questions is also affirmative. In his opinion, the one 
clear case of a serious violation of this duty would be had when husband 
and wife frequently use their rights, while at the same time unjustifiably 
practising rhythm to the exclusion of all children. For those who already 
have one or two children the norm for grave sin would be the proximate 
danger of such things as incontinence or injustice. Fr. McCarthy touches 
my last question only under the aspect of “gravity,” and of this he says: 
“Tt cannot be held that spouses are gravely bound to intend to have, or to 
try to have, any definite number of children, or even to have all the children 
reasonably possible in their circumstances.” 

Fr. Babbini’* and Saturnino Pani” discuss only the problem of mortal 
sin and do not formally touch the other questions. Fr. Babbini thinks there 
is still much to be said for the Vermeersch opinion,” though he is willing 
to concede that, in view of the Allocution, the unjustifiable use of rhythm 
to exclude all children is probably a serious sin. He insists, however, that 
this would not apply to those who have already made some slight contribu- 
tion to the conservation of the race. Fr. Pani first points out that the Pope 
himself merely spoke of sin and avoided any explicit mention of mortal or 
venial sin; nevertheless, he thinks there is little doubt that the Holy Father 
meant mortal sin when he spoke of the perpetual practice of rhythm without 
a serious reason. If not perpetual, says Fr. Pani, it would not be seriously 
sinful. 

A discussion in the Clergy Review includes E. J. Mahoney,’® A. Bonnar, 
0.F.M.,®° and J. Diamond, S.J.,*' as participants. Fr. Diamond holds that 


™ Periodica, XL (Oct.—Dec., 1951), 413-22. 

75“Tnstruction on the Sterile Period—Morality of Exclusive Use of this Period,” 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXVII (June, 1952), 441-45. 

76 “Ta moralita della continenza periodica nel discorso del Papa alle ostetriche,”’ Palestra 
del clero, XX XI (Mar. 15, 1952), 241-44. 

7 “Le pid gravi questioni matrimoniali nella recente parola del Sommo Pontefice,” 
ibid., XXX (Dec. 15, 1951), 1151-55. 

78 Cf. Vermeersch, Theologia moralis, IV (1933), n. 61: ““Neque usus vetatur diebus 
quibus modica vel nulla spes sit fecunditatis. Immo qui, ex mutuo consensu usum istis 
diebus reservent, non ex obiecto sed tantum ex fine improbando (venialiter) peccarint. 
Mirati sumus esse non nullos, potissimum in Neerlandia et Anglia, qui coniugibus obliga- 
tionem positivam adesse putent prolem generandi.” 

79 “Papal Teaching on the Infertile Period,” Clergy Review, XXXVII (Apr., 1952), 
235-37. 

80 Tbid. (May, Aug., and Oct., 1952), 316-18, 510-11, 638-39. 

8 Tbid. (Aug., 1952), 511-12. 
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married people do have a duty to use marriage fruitfully, and he thinks 
that the Pope’s words leave no doubt that this is a serious duty, and that 
at least one example of a serious infraction would be “the extreme case to 
which the Holy Father specifically refers, namely the exclusive use of the 
sterile period for the whole duration of the marriage without any justifying 
reason.” It is not possible for me to align the remarks of Canon Mahoney 
and Fr. Bonnar with my questions, but, on the matter of mortal sin, I believe 
I am reporting them correctly when I say that neither acknowledges any 
certain source of mortal sin in the practice of rhythm independently of in- 
justice or some special circumstance such as danger of incontinence or dis- 
cord. 

In the United States, Joseph W. Buckley, S.M.,” Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R.,* and Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B.,™ all agree that the Pope taught 
the existence of a duty to procreate. Fr. Connell and Fr. Schmiedeler say 
that this is a serious duty, and that there would be mortal sin in the un- 
justifiable practice of rhythm for “more than five years” (Fr. Connell) 
or “five or six years” (Fr. Schmiedeler). Since Fr. Buckley’s purpose in 
writing was positive, he does not explicitly discuss the problem of mortal 
sin. Regarding the size of the family, he cites E. C. Messenger’s opinion 
that parents should try to have four children, but it is not clear whether he 
approves this as a norm of duty. The ideal, he says, “is that parents have 
as many children as they can reasonably afford a decent opportunity to get 
to heaven.” Fr. Schmiedeler mentions nothing about the size of the family; 
nor does Fr. Connell in his first article, but his objections to my suggestion 
indicate that he considers the procreative duty to be limited only by the 
excusing causes. 

In my own writings since the Allocution I have held that the Pope clearly 
taught the existence of a duty to procreate and that his words can hardly 
be interpreted as meaning less than a grave obligation. I have admitted 
that the method of estimating a grave violation of this duty is not clear and 
have contended that, in view of the Pope’s manner of speaking, a serious 
violation of the duty could be attributed, at the most, only to those who 
unjustifiably practise rhythm to avoid all children or to limit their families 
to one or two children. This was merely a tentative estimate which I am 
willing to change. I have also suggested that, as regards child-bearing, 
there ought to be some distinction between duty and supererogation. 


82 Catholic Action of the South, Nov. 15, 1951, p. 12. 
83 American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVI (Jan., 1952), 64-67; CX XVII (Aug., 1952), 
136-41. 
% Southern Cross, Mar. 6, 1952, p. 10; also Register, Mar. 6, 1952, p. 5. 
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With this in mind, I proposed that the duty itself, independently of excusing 
causes, might be limited to four or five children—a number that would allow 
for both the conservation and a moderate increase of the population.*® 

The preceding survey is very likely far from adequate, but it seems suffi- 
ciently extensive to be typical of the present status of theological opinion 
regarding rhythm. It is deplorable, no doubt, that there is so much disagree- 
ment over the question of mortal sin; but this can be remedied by further 
discussion. In the meantime, the fact that such disagreement exists should 
prompt both theologians and confessors to be very cautious about enunciat- 
ing rigid practical rules. The dictum, “non est imponenda obligatio nisi 
certo constet,”’ applies just as much to the gravity of an obligation as to 
its existence. 

The fourth section of the Allocution on conjugal morality begins with a 
restatement of the Church’s teaching on the ends of marriage—a familiar 
topic to all who have followed theological literature of the last decade, 
especially with reference to theories concerning the interrelationship of the 
ends of marriage. Articles by William Conway*® and E. P. Ennis, S.J.,” 
present good surveys of this background. 

The Pope’s concluding remarks, which concern the “safeguarding of 
human dignity in the use of the generative instinct,” contain perhaps the 
strongest expressions in the Allocution—expressions directed against “anti- 
Christian hedonism.” Little more than a month previously, he had used 
equally strong terms to excoriate writers who propagate this hedonism, the 
essential characteristic of which is that it makes, or tends to make, sexual 


85 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupIES, XIII (Mar., 1952), 82-83; America, May 3, 1952, pp. 
128-30; Linacre Quarterly, XIX (May and Nov., 1952), 39-43, 111-15. In general, theo- 
logians’ reception of the suggestion of a limited duty has been favorable, as those who 
attended the 1952 meeting of the Catholic Theological Society of America will recall. 
Some objections raised by Fr. Connell are considered in the November Linacre Quarterly. 
I had intended to discuss some of the fine points here, but it seems to me that enough 
has been said about rhythm. 

86 “The Recent Papal Allocution: The Ends of Marriage,” Irish Theological Quarterly, 
XIX (Jan., 1952), 75-80. Fr. Conway refers to Louis Lochet, “Les fins du mariage,” 
Nouvelle revue théologique, LX XIII (1951), 449-65, 561-86. Fr. Lochet thinks that the 
decree of 1944 was not intended to stop discussion of the ends of marriage, but only to 
keep such discussion in the right channel. He believes it is in keeping with the decree to 
say that marriage as a society has as its primary end the procreation and education of 
children, but as a community of persons its chief end is union of hearts. Fr. Conway does 
not commit himself on this theory. A good summary of Fr. Lochet’s articles is in Theology 
Digest, I (Winter, 1953). Theology Digest is a new publication, edited by Jesuits at St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas. It aims to make present-day theological thought more 
readily available to interested priests, religious, seminarians, and laity. 

8 “The Ends of Marriage,” Clergy Review, XXXVII (May, 1952), 270-81. 
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pleasure an end in itself.** Noting this characteristic, the theologian immedi- 
ately recalls the proposition, ‘“‘opus coniugii ob solam voluptatem exercitum 
omni penitus caret culpa ac defectu veniali,” condemned almost three 
centuries ago by Innocent XI.** Pius XII repeats the condemnation, with 
emphasis. 

How is this hedonism manifested? By any conduct which inverts the 
law that enjoyment is subordinate to action. The Holy Father insists on 
this. Pleasure-seeking is legitimate in marital relations, but only in so far 
as it preserves the inherent purposes, or values, of the conjugal act itself. 
These purposes have already been outlined in the Allocution. The conjugal 
act is primarily procreative; but it is also an expression of love, a safeguard 
of chastity, and a debt of justice. Pleasure-seeking which preserves all these 
values, as well as their natural interdependence, is not rightly called hedon- 
ism; but there is hedonism when, through pleasure-seeking, the spouses 
either frustrate or endanger any of these purposes or invert their natural 
order of importance. 

The Pope had previously mentioned two practices that would involve, 
each in its own way, this ill-regulated pleasure-seeking: contraception and 
the unjustifiable practice of rhythm. Applying the basic principle he enunci- 
ated, we could add such things as these: the use, by either spouse, of a method 
of stimulation offensive to the other; the making of unreasonable demands 
as regards frequency; and the unjustifiable risking of solitary orgasm. 
Practices like these could exemplify the statement that, “though an act 
may be licit in substance, it is possible to sin in the manner of performing 
x” 

These few suggestions are not offered as an adequate interpretation of 
the papal condemnation of hedonism. I frankly admit that, as I read the 
various strong remarks of this concluding part of the Allocution, I am not 
always sure just what procedure is being condemned. However, it now seems 
clear enough that the denunciation includes coitus reservatus.®°° Well-inten- 
tioned Catholic writers had proposed this practice as the perfection of the 
“art of love,” and as the best means of family limitation. They had judged 


8% AAS, XLIII (1951), 730-34; cf. especially p. 733. (Allocution “ad patresfamilias e 
Gallia,” Sept. 18, 1951.) 

89 DB, n. 1159. 

% Cf. the monitum given by the Holy Office, June 30, 1952: AAS, XLIV (Aug. 4, 
1952), 546. It is important to note that by coitus reservatus theologians generally mean 
incomplete copula, without orgasm of either party. In medical and psychological literature, 
on the other hand, the expression usually means merely that the male orgasm is restrained. 
It seems that in some recent Catholic writings this distinction was not made clear. In 
my text I am using the expression in the first sense. 
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it, moreover, to be licit, without qualification; and their writings had given 
scandal. This was a repetition, mutatis mutandis, of the story of copula 
dimidiata. 

It is one thing to say, without qualification, that coitus reservatus is licit; 
another thing to say it is intrinsically evil. Reputable theologians readily 
see in it the possibility of sinful circumstances, e.g., the danger of solitary 
orgasm, of a “birth-control” mentality, of a perversion of marital values; 
consequently, they would judge the practice sinless only in concrete cases 
(which they consider to be very rare) in which such dangers would be 
sufficiently removed. Hyacinth-M. Hering, O.P.,*' does not limit his con- 
demnation to circumstances. He holds that coitus reservatus, even without 
danger of orgasm, is intrinsically evil, and gravely so. 

A complete review of Fr. Hering’s arguments is not possible here. How- 
ever, I believe they are all reducible to this: coitus reservatus is not an 
actus per se aptus ad generationem; therefore, it is not a natural sex act, and 
it cannot serve any of the purposes of the conjugal relationship. According 
to Fr. Hering, an incomplete venereal act can serve these purposes only 
when it is intended as an actual preliminary to the complete act. It is pre- 
cisely on this point that he is receiving and will receive strong criticism. 
Theologians who hold no brief for the practice of coitus reservatus (because 
of its dangers and disadvantages) rightly contend that an incomplete 
venereal act can serve the purposes of marriage by fostering love and pre- 
serving mutual sex attraction. It is true that it is not proximately and 
actually procreative; but, by preserving mutual sex attraction, it remotely 
and habitually serves the procreative purpose.” 

Fr. Hering’s position may be clearer if we consider his attitude towards 
conjugal intimacies. Apparently he recognizes as legitimate manifestations 
of affection, apart from intercourse, only the kisses and embraces that would 
be styled honesta even outside marriage. As for very intimate fondling,” 
he thinks this is not required to manifest love—in fact, that it is not in itself 
a manifestation of conjugal love—and it is permissible only as a preparation 
for actual intercourse. This attitude takes no account of the realities of 
conjugal life, as sanctioned by a centuries-old Christian conscience. The 
very fact that our tradition permits and even encourages married people 


% “De ‘amplexu reservato,’”’ Angelicum, XXVIII (Oct.—Dec., 1951), 313-45. 

% For an excellent analysis of an incomplete venereal act, as well as for an illuminating 
explanation of the meaning and background of the monitum, see Periodica, XLI (Dec., 
1952), 251-69. 

% Fr, Hering speaks of only two classes of preliminary acts: “oscula et amplexus hon- 
esti,” and “tactus verendorum.” I refer to the latter classification when I say, “very 
intimate fondling.” 
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to sleep together seems to be a devastating refutation of Fr. Hering’s 
position. Sleeping together is itself an act of intimacy completely outside 
the sphere of extra-marital manifestations of affection. It expresses a mutual 
union and possession that is characteristic of marriage, and it undoubtedly 
supposes a right to further intimacy even on occasions when there is no 
intention of coitus. 

Of the many possible items on the juridical aspect of marriage, there is 
space for mentioning only a few that seem to be of special interest. The 
background to the first is the reply of the Holy Office, given in 1937, con- 
cerning the application of canon 1127 to the case of doubtful baptisms.* 
When both parties in a marriage are doubtfully baptized, said the reply, 
nothing can be done; when one party is certainly unbaptized and the other 
doubtfully baptized, each case must be referred to the Holy Office. The 
first of these decisions caused no surprise, but the second made inapplicable 
the opinion of eminent canonists to the effect that the bishops themselves 
could follow canon 1127 in the case described. No doubt, many bishops 
have hoped for a mitigation of this second decision. Recently, however, 
when the Bishops of India requested the favor of being allowed to use the 
canon, at least in urgent cases, if a doubt concerned a single baptism, their 
request was refused and the former answer was repeated: recurrendum est 
in singulis casibus.*® 

Fr. Paul V. Harrington, and Joseph B. Doyle, M.D., present an excellent, 
intelligible statement of the procedure to be followed in ratum, non con- 
summatum cases.** The article first explains the doctrinal basis for the papal 
power, then discusses the various requirements for the court trial and for 
the physical inspection by doctors. Premarital double vasectomy, according 
to the authors, appears to be a clear basis for non-consummation, provided 
it has lasted “throughout the entire duration of the marriage.” The state- 
ment has two interesting implications: first, that the vasectomized man is 
impotent;*” secondly, that the condition is probably (or certainly?) remedi- 
able, and not, therefore, a basis for the impediment of impotence. 

Some years ago the Rota declared a marriage null by reason of defective 
consent when it was proved that the woman had married with the intention 


* 4AS, XXIX (1937), 305. 

% Cf. J. Sanders, S.J., “Beyond the Pauline Privilege,” Clergy Monthly, XVI (July, 
1952), 206-18; see pp. 206-7. 

% “Indications and Proof of Non-Consummation,” Linacre Quarterly, XIX (Aug., 
1952), 61-76. 

% For the opposing view, see, e.g., THEOLOGICAL StuptEs, XI (1950), 71; XIII (1952), 
77-78. See also the historical study by Fr. McCarthy, ‘“‘The Traditional Concept of the 
Impediment of Impotence,” Jrish Theological Quarterly, XIX (July, 1952), 223-33. 
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of always frustrating conception by the use of such things as an occlusive 
pessary and destructive chemicals. The marriage contract, said the Rota, 
includes not only the right to copula perfecta (which the proposed contra- 
ceptive acts did not certainly exclude) but also the right to acts “qui ex 
natura sua corpus mulieris subjiciant oneri praegnationis, gestationis, par- 
tus.” When the Rota was criticised for not distinguishing between a jus ad 
prolem and the jus ad actus per se aplos ad generationem, Fr. Hiirth came to 
its defense by insisting that the marriage contract includes, besides the 
positive right to coitus, a right to the omission of acts that would frustrate 
the natural effects of coitus. In a good review of this case, Fr. Conway,** 
while admitting the question is controversial, disagrees with Fr. Hiirth. 
Fr. Conway strongly inclines to the view that, according to canon 1081, 
§2, the substance of the marriage contract is the (exclusive and perpetual) 
right to normal coitus, and nothing more. He admits that husbands and 
wives have other mutual rights, but he thinks these rather flow from the 
contract than constitute it. In other words, granted the contract, these 
other rights are ipso facto acquired from the natural law. 


VARIOUS PRECEPTS 


May non-Catholic pupils sing with the Catholic children at Mass and 
Benediction in the parish church? The Code does not formulate any general 
principles regarding participation of non-Catholics at Catholic worship, 
but it does cover some particular cases and there have been some pertinent 
particular replies of the Holy See. Having surveyed a number of the replies, 
Fr. McCarthy’ concludes that these cases are to be judged according to 
the same principle that governs the material, or passive, assistance of 
Catholics at non-Catholic services, namely, participation by non-Catholics 
may be tolerated for sufficiently grave reasons and provided there is no 
danger of scandal or perversion. This agrees with what has been written 
by Ignatius Szal in his dissertation, The Communication of Catholics with 
Schismatics.™ Fr. Szal, however, emphasizes the point that the worship 
of the faithful is a sign of their unity; hence, participation of non-Catholics 
in our services must never be such as to “signify that a unity and agreement 
in religious profession” exists between Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The old problem of counseling the lesser evil has a way of reappearing 


% Cf. THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XII (1951), 86-87. 

%” “Marriage with Intention of Preventing Conception,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 
LXXVII (Jan., 1952), 46-48. 

100 “Participation of non-Catholic in Catholic Ceremonies,” ibid., LXXVI (Nov., 
1951), 414-16. 

101 Pp. 150-51. 
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in various guises. For example, Giuseppe Rossino is asked whether a con- 
fessor might recommend sterilization to an inveterate onanist who already 
has a large family, because the single act of sterilization would be a lesser 
evil than the continued practice of contraception.’ Canon Rossino con- 
cedes that, as regards the number of sins, the sterilization might be the lesser 
evil. Nevertheless, it would involve a specifically different sin (against the 
Fifth Commandment), and it would virtually include in itself all the acts 
of intercourse which it is intended to frustrate. Moreover, even if it were 
in itself the lesser evil—a supposition the Canon does not concede—it would 
not necessarily follow that a confessor might recommend it. The scandal 
occasioned by the confessor’s recommendation could readily be a greater 
evil than what he is trying to prevent. In confirmation of his solution that 
the principle of counseling the lesser evil could not be applied, Canon 
Rossino cites the replies of the Holy Office regarding copula dimidiata. 
This analogy seems to be partially pertinent, because one reason for the 
replies of the Holy Office was the fact that the recommending of copula 
dimidiata by confessors was giving great scandal. But it seems that these 
priests also considered copula dimidiata to be licit, without qualification, 
and that they were recommending it to both confirmed and potential onan- 
ists.1% 

Is religious profession in a schismatic or Protestant community valid? 
Msgr. James Carroll“ and Clement Pujol, S.J.,° both answer in the 
negative, the reason being lack of jurisdiction in the superiors. According 
to Msgr. Carroll, however, the vows would be valid as private vows, and a 
convert from Anglicanism would need a dispensation from the vow of 
chastity before he could licitly marry. Fr. Pujol distinguishes between the 
present jurisprudence of the Church and that which formerly prevailed. 
Formerly, he says, it was presumed that the vow of chastity was intended 
to be binding, even though the religious profession was invalid; but this is 
no longer the case.!° Fr. Pujol would say, therefore, that today invalid 
profession means invalid vows, not excluding the vow of chastity. This 
strikes me as the only reasonable solution. It seems to me that one takes 


102 Perfice munus, XXVI (Nov. 1, 1951), 511-12. 

103 Most textbooks give only the dubia sent to the Holy Office by the Bishops of Hol- 
land. The expository part of their letter, which is both interesting and illuminating, is in 
Periodica, XII (1923), 33-36. 

10 “Marriage of Former Anglican Religious,” Australasian Catholic Record, XXIX 
(Jan., 1952), 55-56. 

108 “‘De valore professionis monasticae orientalium dissidentium,” Periodica, XLI 
(Jun.—Sept., 1952), 130-49. 

106 Cf. ibid., XIV (1925), pp. (4)-(5). 
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vows in religion precisely because of the helps and safeguards and other 
spiritual advantages provided by the religious life. This would logically 
mean, I think, that the validity of the vows would be implicitly conditioned 
on the validity of the profession. 

Students of the papal encyclicals have their doubts and their debates 
about the meaning of co-education. This yearly survey would be particularly 
incomplete if it did not include at least a part of the statement on co-edu- 
cation recently made by the Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara. “As I have 
read the Papal Encyclicals,” he said, “I find the objection to co-education 
to be that it gives the same education to boys as to girls—not to the fact 
that they are educated in day schools under the same roof. After all, boys 
and girls are reared under the same roof in Christian homes—and our day 
schools are only an extension of our Catholic homes.’!” 

Previous surveys have recorded some strong moral objections to pro- 
fessional prize fighting.!°* Convinced that, despite such criticisms, the sport 
will continue, Ewald W. Busse, M.D., decided that the physicians’ task is 
to provide some kind of protective measures for the participants. Accord- 
ingly, he made a recommendation to the state athletic commission of Colo- 
rado, and the commission acted upon the recommendation by setting up 
the following regulations: “1. A professional boxer must have an electro- 
encephalogram at least once a year. 2. In the case of a ‘knockout,’ an electro- 
encephalogram must be done within two weeks of the injury. 3. Frequent, 
repeated examinations could be done in the case of a boxer with suspicious 
recording.” 

Dr. Busse and Albert J. Silverman, M.D.,! explain the background 
of these regulations and give the results of the first year of their enforce- 
ment. Of special interest is their account of one boxer who was first tem- 
porarily suspended because of suspicious recordings, and finally permanently 
suspended from boxing for his own good. Those of us who object to prize 
fighting on moral grounds would be willing enough to congratulate the 
doctors on doing something towards diminishing the evil; but we would 
hardly settle on such preventive measures as being a final solution. 

“We are inclined therefore to accept the suggestions of Father Arendt 
... that absolute grave matter would be the weekly income of the mass of 
workers who are skilled at their occupation, but require no great intellectual 


107 American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVII (July, 1952), 7. 

108 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, XII (1951), 75-78; XIII (1952), 86-87; see especially Eugene 
Hillman, C.S.Sp., “The Morality of Boxing,” ibid., XII (1951), 301-19. 

109 ““F’lectroencephalographic Changes in Professional Boxers,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, CXLIX (Aug. 23, 1952), 1522-25. 
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education to follow their pursuits. This amount is something over and above 
the basic wage fixed by the competent authority—say about £12 Australian 
currency.” With these words Msgr. James Madden” joins the many moral- 
ists who in recent years have come to favor Fr. Arendt’s norm for the ab- 
solutely grave sum." Msgr. Madden’s discussion of both relative and 
absolute gravity is remarkably clear and practical. 

Suppose that while in Kansas City you bought something produced in 
Kansas City, yet you were forced to pay the same price as if it had been 
shipped from Chicago—would you feel cheated? Most, if not all, of us would 
say yes. This almost instinctive judgment is approved by Raymond C. 
Jancauskas, S.J.," in his moral appraisal of basing-point pricing, which, 
in its simplest form, means that all products of a given nature are priced 
to all buyers in all markets as if they originated at a single shipping point. 
Thus, in the example just given, Chicago would be the basing-point for the 
product, and all buyers in all places would have to pay for it as if it came 
from Chicago. Fr. Jancauskas brands this as a violation of commutative 
justice because the individual buyer must often pay for freight when there 
was none (phantom freight) or for a more expensive type of freight (e.g., 
railway shipping) than the buyer himself could have arranged if he were 
allowed to do so. Moreover, by artificially restricting markets, the system 
involves an injustice to the community. Finally, a third possible injustice 
is the charging of exorbitant prices—a circumstance which, according to 
Fr. Jancauskas, can easily arise under artificial pricing systems. 

Msgr. Donato Venditti" answers the always intriguing question about 
copying in examinations by distinguishing three cases. In itself, he says, 
the copying is the equivalent of telling a lie; and under this aspect it is a 
venial sin. But, if the copying takes place in a competitive examination and 
is a means of depriving a rightful winner of a prize, it is unjust and may 
easily be serious. There is also injustice when the copying is a means of 
obtaining a certificate or diploma which allows the examinee to practice a 
profession for which he is actually not qualified. Fr. Ford pointed out some 
years ago that in this last case the actual injustice is committed when the 
unqualified professional man begins to practice."* Msgr. Venditti would 
hardly deny this, because he says that the rights violated in the case are 
those of the clients who will come for professional help. I can add nothing 


110 “Grave Sin of Theft,” Ausiralasian Catholic Record, XXIX (July, 1952), 237-41. 
111 Cf, THEOLOGICAL StupreEs, VIII (1947), 115; X (1949), 92; XI (1950), 51. 

2 “The Morality of Basing-Point Pricing,” Thomist, XV (July, 1952), 349-73. 

3 Perfice munus, XXVI (Sept. 1, 1951), 411-12. 

14 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, II (1941), 252-56. 
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to these solutions except to voice a sort of confused notion that even in 
obtaining certain diplomas by cheating a man gets a title to honor which 
does not really belong to him. Is there something wrong with this besides 
the mere telling of a lie? 

A. Bride™® insists that, when a deceased infant is certainly unbaptized, 
the law excluding him from Christian burial must be observed, but in a 
kindly manner. He would allow the priest to say some prayers at the home 
and to bless the little casket, since blessings are legitimately given even to 
purely material things. He thinks, too, that the priest may assist, without 
sacred vestments, at the burial in unblessed ground. And of course he admits 
that exclusion from the privilege of Christian burial applies only to the 
certainly unbaptized; those who are probably baptized are not to be denied 
the privilege. 

There was a time when theology had its tortores infantium who gave the 
babies at least a touch of the positive pain of hell; also a time when the 
burial of an unbaptized infant in a consecrated cemetery, even with its 
mother, would violate the cemetery. The day of the tortores is long since 
gone, and the canonical attitude has considerably softened. Thus, it is now 
conceded that the burial of an unbaptized infant in a consecrated cemetery 
does not violate the cemetery. Also, as Bouscaren-Ellis note: “An unborn 
and unbaptized fetus of a Catholic mother may be buried with the mother, 
and even an infant already born of a Catholic mother, if he dies with her, 
may probably be treated in the same way although he did not receive 
baptism.”"* Aside from these cases, however, no exception is made for the 
unbaptized infant. Charles A. Kerin offers the following explanation of the 
apparent severity of the law: 


Possibly the main reason for not granting Christian burial to unbaptized 
children is that it is of no avail to them. Canestri states that the prayers and rites 
of Christian burial are, by their nature, meant to assist the soul in purgatory; 
thus the ceremony is fruitless when performed over those who will not go there 
in any event. Further, Canestri detects a distinct danger and an abuse in the 
granting of Christian burial to unbaptized children. For, he states, it contradicts 
the dogma of the necessity of baptism to remove original sin; it is opposed to the 
doctrine that sanctification is acquired by individual effort and loyalty to Christ, 
not by heredity; parents will become careless and postpone baptism if allowed to 
forget its vital necessity.” 


5 1’ Ami du clergé, Jan. 24, 1952, pp. 62-64. 

6 Canon Law: A Text and Commentary (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951), p. 682. 

"7 The Privation of Christian Burial (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1941), 
pp. 161-62. 
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The arguments—at least in the abbreviated form—do not sound ab- 
solutely convincing. There are other and more effective ways of inculcating 
the vital necessity of baptism; and the parents most deeply affected by the 
privation would be devout Catholics who would never be careless about 
baptism. No matter how devout or careful they are, there is nothing they 
can do in the case of a stillborn infant, especially when it has already reached 
the state of maceration. Moreover, it is not correct to state without qualifi- 
cation that the ceremonies of Christian burial are by their nature intended 
to help the souls in purgatory, because we do have a ceremony—and a very 
beautiful one—for baptized infants, who are certainly not in purgatory. 
Perhaps some rubricist could plan a religious ceremony for the burial of 
unbaptized infants which would jeopardize no dogma and which would be 
approved by the Holy See. This might palliate the sorrow of Catholic 
parents, already tortured by the thought that their baby died without the 
opportunity of baptism. 

When an Ordinary grants permission for the celebration of Mass outside 
a church or oratory, according to the conditions of canon 822, §4, can those 
who assist at this satisfy the precept of hearing Mass? For a long time the 
question was a matter of dispute, the argument for the negative being that 
canon 1249, which enumerates the places for satisfying the obligation, 
does not mention this particular privilege. Recently, however, the Code 
Commission answered the question with an unqualified affirmative."* This 
reply, says Fr. McCarthy, means “that the obligation is discharged by 
assistance at Mass in any place where a priest may lawfully celebrate.’ 
Perhaps his conclusion is too broad. There still remains the restriction on 
private oratories; and it seems that the Holy See sometimes places a similar 
restriction when it grants the privilege of a portable altar.!° 

It is now history that the 1952 Lenten regulations in practically all the 
dioceses of the United States officially approved the relative norm of fasting. 
The main purpose in adopting this norm is certainly not to mitigate the 
practice of mortification, but rather to strengthen it by making it possible 
for the vast majority of the faithful to observe the fast. Generally speaking, 
too, the regulations are so clear and flexible that all but the very meticulous 
should be able to observe them without anxiety. It seems inevitable, how- 
ever, that regulations of this kind should give rise to some questions. Typical 
questions are answered by Francis P. Sweeney, C.SS.R.,”! and by Fr. 

us AAS, XLIV (July 1, 1952), 497. 

19 Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXVIII (Oct., 1952), 297. 

10 Cf. AAS, XLI (1949), 504. 

121 “The New Regulations on Fast and Abstinence,’ Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
LIT (May, 1952), 693-99. 
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Connell.’ Since I could not digest their points into brief compass, while 
faithfully presenting the minds of the authors, I shall be content with 
merely giving the references. Also to be noted is a lengthy historical study 
by John Rogg Schmidt, which shows that a relative norm of fasting is by 
no means a twentieth-century novelty. 

Readers of moral and canonical treatises on the obligation of reciting 
the Divine Office often see references to the oraculum vivae vocis by which 
Leo X is said to have granted the Franciscans the privilege of saying the 
Office mentally. Msgr. Madden™ gives us the following translation of the 
petition presented to the Holy Father: 


Lest the Brethren be impeded in the recitation of the Divine Office and be an 
annoyance to others, may Your Holiness be pleased to grant that they be not 
bound to pronounce vocally what is prescribed by the Ordinarium to be said se- 
cretly and in silence, both in the Canonical Hours and the Mass, but may satisfy 
their obligation by saying it in their minds or reading it from the book for them- 
selves, because some thus say it more devoutly and without annoyance to others. 
And may he who says the Office alone be allowed to act in the same manner, since 
the pronouncing of words is principally that they may be understood. 


A great deal of controversy has raged over the existence of the privilege. 
Msgr. Madden thinks there is little doubt that the privilege was granted, 
April 15, 1516. He also considers it probable that the privilege still exists 
and that by communication of privileges it would be at the disposal of all 
regulars. Cappello,”® Goyeneche,”® Coronata,” and Schaefer’ all concur 
in this opinion. Coronata and Schaefer explicitly hold that the privilege 
applies to the entire Office when it is said privately. On this point Msgr. 
Madden writes: “Considering the reason given—that words are spoken 
that they be understood—it is reasonable to take it as meaning the entire 
Office when recited alone.” 

Incidentally, one might wonder why this same reasoning should not 
always apply to the private recitation of the Office. It seems to me that 
moralists have thought too much in terms of “mere reading” and “vocali- 


12 “The New Rules on Fast and Abstinence,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXVI 
(May, 1952), 382-86. 

23 “Relative Norm of Fast: Historical Concept and Function,” Jurist, XII (Jan. and 
Apr., 1952), 44-65, 156-89. 

14 “Mental Recitation of the Divine Office,” Australasian Catholic Record, XXIX 
(April, 1952), 150-52. 

125 De sacramentis, IV (1947), n. 636. 

126 Commentarium pro religiosis, X (1929), 464-67. 

17 Institutiones iuris canonici, I (1947), nn. 617, 619bis. 

128 De religiosis, (1947), n. 1214. 
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zation” and have not given sufficient consideration to a datur tertium. All 
of us know by introspection that we can say things interiorly, that is, we 
actually form words, recite a speech, even carry a tune, note for note, in 
our imaginations, without at the same time vocalizing in the sense that 
theologians ordinarily use the term with reference to the saying of the 
Office. There seems little doubt that this interior pronunciation is not what 
the authorities mean when they describe the requisites for saying the Office 
privately; but the intrinsic reason for their insistence on the need of ex- 
ternalized vocalization is not per se obvious.’® 


SACRAMENTS 


A questioner with a decidedly practical turn of mind wants to know 
what a priest in a strange city, who happens to be near the scene of an 
accident, must do in each of these three cases: if he is walking; if he is in an 
auto or taxi with some friends; and if he is in a bus. Also, what must he do 
in each of these cases if by stopping he would miss a train or an important 
engagement? Before answering these questions, F. Girerd, M.I.C.,™° dis- 
cusses extreme, grave, and common necessity, and he suggests that common 
necessity should be presumed as long as there is no evidence to the contrary. 
On the basis of this presumption, the need of catching the train or of keep- 
ing his appointment would excuse the priest from stopping. Aside from this, 
he should certainly stop to inquire about the case if he is on foot or in the 
automobile or taxi with his friends—in fact, he would very likely scandalize 
the friends if he did not stop. As for the bus, much would depend on whether 
the priest could get the driver to stop near the accident; there would usually 
be no real inconvenience in asking, says Fr. Girerd. 

These are merely the general lines of an answer that could become com- 
plicated by circumstances. Hence, Fr. Girerd concludes with the observa- 
tion that a priest must use his own prudent judgment in applying the answer 
to concrete cases. This observation is of great importance. Despite the desire 
of the practical-minded to have hard-and-fast answers for all situations, it 
is neither possible nor even advisable to formulate such answers. What one 
priest can easily do by reason of his own personality, others might find al- 
most impossible. A rule that could easily be followed by one might be a 
source of scrupulosity to another. Prescinding entirely from the question of 
obligation, we may certainly say that the conscientious priest wants to do 


129 Worth recalling here, as a basis for discussion, are the articles on “inner speech” 
by A. A. Stephenson, S.J., and John A. O’Brien, American Ecclesiastical Review, XCIX 
(1938), 229-45; C (1939), 225-39. 

130 J’ Ami du clergé, Jan. 10, 1952, pp. 29-30. 
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all he can for any afflicted person; but sometimes he is genuinely puzzled as 
to what can be done in these accident cases. Rules of obligation should be 
sufficiently broad and general to allow him to make a decision without 
anxiety of conscience. 

Should the children of Catholics who are obviously invalidly married or 
not fulfilling their religious duties be baptized? A. Verhamme"' believes 
that the normal rule should be to baptize the children, even though they 
are not in danger of death. The principle he follows is that baptism should 
be conferred unless the danger of perversion is practically certain; and he 
thinks this would rarely be the case, especially if the pastor would 
himself follow up the case and also see that a worthy sponsor was 
chosen. He adds that, even though the child is not in danger of death, yet 
this danger is never entirely negligible in infancy—a circumstance which 
justifies some risk of subsequent perversion. Similar answers, for mission 
countries, are given by Giuseppe Rossino™ and Alfonso Bassan, P.I.M.E..;!% 
and the latter cites a response of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith to confirm his opinion.™ The general idea here is that the 
child of Catholic parents should be given the benefit of any probability that 
his faith can subsequently be safeguarded. Certainly the practice of refusing 
baptism to these children as a means of punishing parents, forcing them to 
validate a marriage, and so forth, is not justifiable. 

May the sacraments be given to mental defectives? John J. Danagher, 
C.M.,! briefly answers this question, with special reference to a person who 
“cannot be understood except by her parents,” and who “‘is almost incapable 
of talking, using more signs than words.” J. Sanders, S.J.,"°* has a more 
complete discussion of the problem, particularly as regards “two boys who 
are deaf and dumb; one is 16 years old, the other 14. Sons of good Christian 
parents they were baptized as infants. They come to Mass whenever it is 
celebrated in their village, and they behave as intelligent pious youths.” 
The priest who refers the case to Fr. Sanders wants to know whether he 
may give the boys the Last Sacraments in case they become dangerously 
ill, and whether, independently of such illness, he may permit them to make 
their First Communion and to receive the sacraments regularly or at least at 
times. 


%31“TDe baptizandis filiis malorum catholicorum,” Collationes Brugenses, XLVIII 
(May-June, 1952), 219-21. 

182 Perfice munus, XXVII (Mar., 1952), 163-64. 

183 Tbid. (June, 1952), 353-54. 14 Coll. SCPF, I (1907), n. 625. 

135 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LII (Aug., 1952), 1039. 

136 Clergy Monthly, XVI (July, 1952), 219-22. 
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Though Fr. Danagher gives no absolute answer to his case, he recommends 
that such persons be given the benefit of the sacraments if they have some 
minimum knowledge of God, of duties to others, and of the chief points 
concerning the sacraments of penance and the Holy Eucharist. Fr. Sanders 
begins his discussion with a survey of manuals. Regarding these manuals he 
writes: 

Among over a score of moralists and canonists whose manuals I consulted, 
only a few even mention the question of extreme unction, a few more speak about 
confession, and more still about communion. But a good number of these learned 
men content themselves with the platitudinous assertion that if those people are 
sufficiently instructed they may be given communion, otherwise not. They still 
seem to be up against the idea that all such people are to be considered as perpetuo 
infantes or even as idiots! Among those who give a considered view on the question 
there is a great divergency of opinions. I shall quote some of these views and 
then give my own opinion on the case. 


From his survey of authors Fr. Sanders concludes that there is ample 
authority for giving the boys the Last Sacraments, as well as confirmation. 
On the more immediate question of Communion and confession, he prefers 
to state his own well-considered opinion rather than to rely on the citation 
of authorities. The essence of the problem, he says, concerns the possibility 
of imparting to the boys at least some knowledge that can serve as the basis 
of supernatural faith. He believes that, even without the specialized tech- 
niques of communicating with the deaf-and-dumb, the boys’ parents can 
impart this knowledge—and he points to the fact that these boys, and others 
like them, actually learn very complicated profane truths. Moreover, the 
boys have already showed that they can assist at Mass becomingly, and 
there is no reason to suppose that their conduct in receiving the sacraments 
would not be reverent. In view of these points, and in view also of the fact 
that, living in a pious milieu, the boys have undoubtedly already gained 
some knowledge of God and of the moral law, Fr. Sanders would explain 
to the parents just what the boys should know—e.g., what is required of 
small children when they make their First Communion—and have the 
parents impart this knowledge in their own way. Once the parents judge 
them to be sufficiently prepared, Fr. Sanders would give the boys at least 
conditional absolution and Holy Communion “from time to time.” 

“Tt seems to me, salvo mel. iud.,”’ writes Fr. Sanders, “that this way of 
acting is sufficiently prudent, and at the same time fair and charitable 
towards the intelligent deaf and dumb boys.” The solution is admirable; 
and the one small point that raises a doubt in my mind is the statement 
that he would give the boys Holy Communion “from time to time.” I trust 
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that this does not mean any artificial limit on the frequency of their re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. As was mentioned in a previous survey, there 
seems to be no reason why such children may not receive Holy Communion 
even daily if they wish to do so and can communicate with reverence.'*” 

In a response to a series of questions on confessional secrecy, Fr. 
McCarthy™ includes some good pastoral advice on dealing with the hard- 
of-hearing penitent. The supposition is that the priest becomes aware of the 
penitent’s condition only in the confessional—as is very frequently the case. 
If such penitents are completely deaf, “little purpose can be served by 
taking them to the sacristy.” Moreover, even in the case of the partially 
deaf, the matter of going to the sacristy or to some other place “must depend 
upon the circumstances of the place and upon the attitude of the penitent.” 
One might add—though I think this is at least implicit in Fr. McCarthy’s 
remarks—that a strange confessor can do little more than follow the lead 
of the penitent. Some penitents may ask to be heard elsewhere; some may 
present a paper for their penance and advice; others may be trained to 
suggest a penance, so that all the confessor needs to do is nod approval; 
and still others may simply make their confessions, leaving everything else 
to the confessor. In this last case, as Fr. McCarthy points out, the confessor 
must be especially careful to safeguard confessional secrecy. This will 
frequently mean the omission of questions that might ordinarily be called 
for, and the giving of a very small penance rather than a grave one. 

Merkelbach® and Varceno-Loiano™“ say that a confessor should put at 
least a general question about onanism to all married penitents who are 
unknown to him unless there is positive indication that they are free from 
this sin. A writer in the South African Clergy Review™ objects that “this 
rule appears to be too rigid, and might give rise to scandal, render the 
sacrament odious to the faithful and be a cause of ridicule to the confessor.” 
As a further objection, it could be suggested that the rule violates the due 
order of presumption, which should favor innocence rather than guilt. On 
the basis of presumed innocence, the confessor should not question peni- 
tents about onanism or any other specific sin unless their confessions create 
a positive suspicion that they are guilty of such sins. I am not referring, of 
course, to the case in which the confessor is helping the penitent to make a 
general confession. 


187 Cf. THEOLOGICAL StupIEs, XI (1950), 59. 

18 Trish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXVII (May, 1952), 374-75. 
189 Quaestiones de castitate et luxuria (1936), p. 122. 

40 Institutiones theologiae moralis, V (1942), n. 161. 

M1 TV (Feb., 1952), 153-56. 
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If the confessor must ask about onanism, how should he put the question? 
Canon Rossino™ suggests that it is prudent to make the approach with a 
question about children. For instance, he would say: “Do you have chil- 
dren? How many?” Then, if the number seemed small: “Is this because you 
did not want more, or because God has not given you more?” This, he 
contends, is much better than to speak immediately of the delicate topic 
of conjugal relations. 

In conclusion, a word about the frequent confession of venial sins. Fr. 
Verhamme"™ discusses various aspects of this topic. He begins by showing 
there is no obligation to confess venial sins; even the law of annual confes- 
sion affects only those who have committed mortal sin. Indulgences, too, 
can be gained without confession; those who communicate daily or almost 
daily can gain all the indulgences except that of the Jubilee without ever 
going to confession. Granted all this, yet the Church encourages the frequent 
confession of venial sins, and it is a practice rich in spiritual benefits—in 
fact, a sort of moral necessity for growth in holiness. But the reaping of 
these rich fruits (e.g., the advantages enumerated in Mystici corporis) 
calls for special efforts on the part of both penitent and confessor. The 
penitent, says Fr. Verhamme, must not be content with merely general 
accusations. He should confess his small sins in some detail, mentioning 
also the motives that prompted him, and avoiding all tendencies to self- 
excuse. The confessor, on his part, must be a real spiritual director. 

All this is perhaps simply standard asceticism. The special value of Fr. 
Verhamme’s article lies in clarity and adequacy, not originality. Its interest 
would be considerably enhanced if the author would state frankly his own 
opinion as to what percentage of ordinary pious penitents might be capable 
of following his suggestions and thus gaining to a high degree the many 
benefits outlined in Mystici corporis. It is my impression that “only those 
who are above the average in spiritual perception and earnestness” could 
profit by his detailed suggestions.™® 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


12 Perfice munus, XXVII (Mar., 1952), 167-68. 

18 “Te frequenti confessione peccatorum venialium,” Collationes Brugenses, XLVIII 
(Jan.—Feb., 1952), 62-69. 

“4 Cf. AAS, XXXV (1943), 235. 

45 See The Good Confessor (New York: Sentinel Press, 1951), pp. 62-64. 




















NOTES 
THE COMMENTARY OF THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA ON 
JOHN 1:46-51 


Three years ago the editors of this journal gave me the opportunity to 
introduce to its readers the work of Msgr. Robert Devreesse on Theodore of 
Mopsuestia.’ At the same time reviews appeared in other journals. All the 
reviewers, including the present writer, united in presenting their judg- 
ments with caution and reserve, whatever may have been the divergence 
in the judgments themselves. And well they might; Msgr. Devreesse has 
devoted many years to the study of Theodore, and the conclusions which he 
suggests are revolutionary. One hesitates to accept, one fears to deny. 
Now that the opinions of the reviewers can be surveyed, one can but marvel; 
the Bishop of Mopsuestia, even fifteen hundred years after his death, still 
possesses his gift of dividing theologians into opposing parties. 

This note should have been written a year ago; fortunately, the pace 
of scholarship is leisurely. In this journal Francis A. Sullivan, S.J., of 
Weston College, summarized the opinions which had been expressed, and 
pursued some details beyond the point which had been reached in the re- 
views.” Fr. Sullivan’s name had not yet appeared in the theological journals; 
but if this article is a sample, we may expect it to appear frequently in the 
future, for it shows a very good grasp of the question, control of the material, 
and clarity of exposition. Fr. Sullivan, with all the reviewers of the book and 
its author as well, points out that the Essai does not definitively settle 
the status of Theodore; the Essai must be supplemented by a number of 
detailed investigations. Fr. Sullivan himself has begun this work by an 
examination of some of the extracts from the works of Theodore which were 
condemned in the Fifth Ecumenical Council (II Constantinople) and in the 
Constitutum Vigilii.2 The purpose of this note is to examine more closely the 
text and context of three of the capitula of the Constitutum, 27, 33, 34. 
These passages are all taken from Theodore’s commentary on John 1:46-51. 

The Syriac translation of the commentary on St. John, published with 
a Latin version of the Syriac by the late Pére Vosté, gives us the complete 
context of these passages.‘ The context is confirmed in part by Devreesse, 


1 Essai sur Théodore de Mopsueste (Vatican City, 1949); cf. THEOLOGICAL STUDIEs, 
X, (1949), 394-408. 

2 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, XII, (1951), 179-209. 

’ Giinther, CSEL, XXXV (Vienna, 1895), 230 ff.; cf. especially pp. 261, 266-67. 

‘CSCO, Scriptores Syri, ser. III, tom. IV (Louvain, 1940). 
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who has recovered much of the Greek text.5 The context is so important for 
the understanding of the extracts that I reproduce here both Vosté’s Latin 
version and the Greek text, where it is parallel, together with the text of the 
Constitutum. The fullness of the quotation also permits the reader to com- 
pare for himself the Syriac (in Vosté’s translation) with the Greek, so that 


there may be no doubt of the relations of the two texts. 


Syriac (Latin translation 
of Vosté, p. 36 ff.) 
Dicit ei Nathanael: A 

Nazareth potest aliquid boni 
esse? Ita revera non est, 
sed intellegendum est sensu 
contrario et dubitanter, i.e., 
“Quomodo possibile est ut 
aliquid boni veniat a Na- 
zareth?” 
Valde enim contemnebatur 
inter Iudaeos nomen huius 
pagi, quia nimirum eius 
incolae pagani erant, et 
tamquam impossibile erat 
ut aliquid boni exinde pro- 
veniret. Propterea etiam 
Pharisaei dicebant Nico- 
demo: Scrutare et vide, quia 
a Galilaea propheta non 
surgit. Recte igitur Philip- 
pus Nathanaeli ait: Veni 
et vide. “Cum enim, inquit, 
opinio illa antiqua obicia- 
tur, ego facta ipsa tibi 
ostendere promitto.” 

Hoc autem superfluum esset 

ei, qui semel veritati cre- 

diderit. 

Vidit Iesus Nathanael 
venientem ad se, et dixii de 
eo: Ecce vere Israelita, in quo 
dolus non est. Dicit e 
Nathanael: Unde me nosti? 
Dicit ei Tesus: Priusquam 
te Philippus vocaret, cum 
esses sub ficu, vidi te. 

Dominus noster primo 


Greek (Devreesse, Essai, 
p. 318 f.) 


‘H Nagapér wavy 5:af8é8An- 
Tac wapa rois ‘lovéalos 
&vubey, Snrovért ws in’ 
@yxav paddov  olxobuevov 
7d xwplov, kai dyabov tvey- 
xeiy obdéroré ti Suvdpevor. 
“Obey xai oi "lovato: e\eyor 
apds tov Nixddnuoy *Epeb- 
yncov xai We Sri rpoghrns 
& rns TadtAalas otk éytyep- 
Ta. Karas oty xai 6 
Pidkirmros wpds Tov NaBavanr 
“Epxov xal te. "Enred) 
yap pol, gyno, Tv wadkasdy 
mpoBadrAp Sdtay, byd ca 
Ta xpayuara beaxviva éray- 
yé\Aopat. 


Elra tov "Incot wrippwhe 
Oeacapévov tov Nafavair 
kal elxévros “Ide Gnas 
"IopanNirns & & dédd0s obK 
torw, xal rov Na@avanr 
elxéyros Tid0e pe ywooxes ; 
arexplfn “Incovs’ Ilpd ov 
ge Diturrov guwyvnca xai 
ra dis, 


Constitutum Vigilii 





5 Essai, pp. 289-419; cf., for the passage under discussion, pp. 318-19. The passage 
also appears in PG, LXVI, 737. 
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ad se venientibus, utpote 
omnino confirmandis, apte 
incipiebat dicere res ipsis 
evidentes, ut secretam suam 
omniscientiam panderet. 
Ita revera Simoni ad se 
venienti statim dixit, quo 
nomine vocaretur et cuius- 
nam esset filius. Philippo 
autem, quippe qui sequi 
eum desideraret, sed pudore 
cohiberetur, dixit: Seguere 
me, ut manifestaret quid in 
intimo corde suo optaret. 
Nathanaelem demum, an- 
cipitem haerentem, a prin- 
cipio allocutus est cum 
laude dicens: Ecce vere 
Israelita, in quo dolus non 
est, testimonium circa hoc 
secundum veritatem pro- 
ferendo; non enim laudabat 
quod in eo non erat. His 
verbis autem: in quo dolus 
non est, significat illum 
absque personarum accep- 
tione cum recta intentione 
dicere quod putat. Itaque 
circa ea, quae a Philippo 
dicta fuerant, dubius haesit, 
atque ingenue absque pu- 
dore mentem suam pandit. 
Ecce nequidem modo ac 
laudatus est, encomio ces- 
sit; at statim rogavit un- 
denam Iesus eum cogno- 
sceret. Dominus vero, etsi 
praesens non fuisset, clare 
indicavit ei et locum et 
arborem sub qua erat, 
priusquam a Philippo vo- 
caretur, 

ut hoc modo excellentiam 
virtutis suae manifestaret. 

Unde et Nathanael, ip- 
sis operibus convictus, di- 
xit ei: Rabbi, tu es Filius 
Dei, tu es rex Israel; 


abrapxws gugalywy air@ 
THs olxelas Suvdyews ri 
mepovolay. “Obey xai 6 
Na@apayr Epyoas abrois riv 
arddatw AaBdv gnor ‘PaBBi, 
ov ed 6 vids rot Ged, od 
el 5 Bacreds tov "Iopann. 


Cap. 33 
(Giinther, p. 266) 


Rabbi, tu es filius dei, 
tu es rex Israel: hoc est 
‘tu es ille, qui de longe 
praedicatus es Christus’; 
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id est, tu es Messias, 
qui iamdudum est nuntia- 
tus. 

Messias profecto ab illis 
exspectabatur tamquam Dei 
prae omnibus familiaris, 
tamquam rex Israel, quam- 
vis obscurius et carnaliter 
de eo cogitarent. Nec enim 
quomodo esset Filius Dei 
Iudaeos tunc erat possibile 
scire, nec quomodo rex 
Israel. 

Manifeste vero etiam Na- 
thanael non dicebat eum 
Filium Dei generatione di- 
vina, sed familiaritate; qua- 
tenus homines, virtute sua 
accedentes ad Deum, filii 
Dei vocabantur. 

Nec enim possibile erat 
Nathanael statim hoc scire, 
quod post longum tempus 
ipsos apostolos tandem cog- 
novisse videmus; 


quae autem ad ipsum 
fuerant a Domino dicta, 
sufficere non poterant ad 
demonstrandam alteram 
naturam. Namque de pro- 
phetis talia narrantur; v.gr. 
Elisaeus discipulum suum 
reprehendit quod a Naaman 
aurum accepisset; quamvis 
longe abesset, opus tamen 
quomodo actum sit, mani- 
festavit. 


Talis fuit ergo modus 
agendi prophetarum, qui 
revelatione Spiritus haec 
cognoscebant. 

Quod ex sequentibus 
melius apparebit. 
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haec enim scilicet de 
Christo sperabant sicut do- 
mestico constituto praeter 
omnes deo. 


Cap. 34 
(Giinther, p. 267) 

Certus quidem et ipse 
erat filium dei non se- 
cundum deitatis dicens na- 
tiuitatem sed secundum 
quod domesticus deo erat, 
per quod filii dei per uirtu- 
tem domestici deo consti- 
tuti homines interim uoca- 
bantur. 
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Quid ergo respondit ei 
Dominus? Quia dixi tbi: 
Vidi te sub ficu, credis? 
maius his videbis. Sic os- 
tendit nihil esse magnum 
quod a se dictum fuerat, 
nec ad plane patefaciendum 
qualis erat sufficiens. 


Et quaenam sint maiora, 
quae visurus est, declarat: 
Amen, amen dico vobis: 
ab hoc tempore videbitis 
caelum apertum et angelos 
Dei ascendentes et descen- 
dentes super Filium hominis. 
Ecce si vocasset eum 
“filium” secundum divinam 
generationem, quid maius 
visurus esset? Aut quo- 
modo maius illo foret: 
angelos videre ascendentes 
et descendentes super eum? 
E contra illud est multo 
maius et mirabilius; quia 
confessae divinae naturae, 
quae est omnium princi- 
pium, non tantum congruit, 
ut sciat Nathanael angelos 
ascendere et descendere su- 
per eum, quod semper fit in 
utilitatem totius generis 
humani, sed insuper ut 
intellegat eum angelorum 
esse conditorem. Nunc au- 
tem post confessionem illam 
dicit aliquid maius, quo 
apparet titulum “Filii Dei” 
sensu, quo diximus, a Na- 
thanaele esse prolatum. 

Angelos ergo ascendentes 
et descendentes super se 
dixit, quippe qui ministrent 
in iis quae ab ipso fiunt. 

Matthaeus enim evange- 
lista post tentationes dixit: 
accesserunt angeli et mini- 
strabant ei; manifeste cum 


Tl yap mpds ravra 6 
Xpiorés; “Ore lddy ce 
broxarw THs ouKns, morel- 
as; pelfova robrwy syn. 
Kai otrws Seater drt obdey 
pwéya 7d wap’ abrov dexOEer, 


pnde obrws ixavdy core 
axpBds atrov sors ely 
wapacTngat. 


Cap. 27 
(Giinther, p. 261) 
Matthaeus quidem euan- 
gelista post temptationes 
dicit quod accedentes an- 
geli ministrabant ei, scili- 
cet cum eo constituti et 
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eo erant servientes ei in 
omnibus quae a Deo erga 
eum fiebant, ita ut in 
certamine cum diabolo vic- 
tor evaderet. Sed et quod 
passuro ei aderant angeli, 
ex evangelio discimus; et 
postquam resurrexit, prope 
monumentum visi sunt; 
similiter cum ascendisset in 
caelum, adstiterunt iuxta 
apostolos. Per quae omnia 
Christi dignitas monstra- 
batur, quod sine intermis- 
sione ei angeli aderant, in 
omnibus, quae circa eum 
contingebant, ministrantes. 


Quapropter recte dicit, 
maiora istis illos esse vi- 
suros; angeli nempe semper 
ei praesto forent ascend- 
entes et descendentes, seu 
diligentissime ministrantes 
in iis quae apud eum con- 
tingunt. 


Hoc revera supradicto 
maius est; quoad divinam 
naturam autem valde exi- 
guum foret, decebat enim 
eum ceu angelorum condi- 
torem agnosci. E regione, 
naturae humanae haud 
parva erant, quae propter 
divinam naturam inhabi- 
tantem contingebant; et 
quia universo generi hu- 
mano fiebat gratia per ea 
quae apud eum eveniebant. 


We may first notice the differences between the Syriac and the Greek. 
There are a few differences which do not affect the sense: ‘‘Pharisees” 
(Syriac) and “Jews” (Greek); the merely grammatical difference in the 
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omnibus 
circa eum deo ministrantes, 
quod iam per certamina 
ad diabolum ostensus est 


cooperantes et 





clarior. sed et quod passuro 
ei aderant angeli, ex euan- 


geliis discimus et, cum 
resurrexit, in monumento 
uisi sunt. 


per omnia enim ista mon- 
strabatur dignitas Christi, 
quod inseparate ei angeli 
aderant et omnibus circa 
eum ministrabant: 
sicut enim a peccantibus 
separantur, sic et per meri- 
tum honoratis subueniunt. 


propter quod bene domi- 
nus ait, quod ‘maius uide- 
bitis, quod et caelum ape- 
rietur omnibus per me et 
omnes angeli semper me- 
cum erunt, nunc quidem 
ascendentes, nunc uero de- 
scendentes 

sicut ad domesticum dei 
et amicum’. 
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phrase, “opinio illa antiqua obiciatur”; the additional phrases in the Greek, 
“since he saw (only) a man,” and, “he said he was present when 
it happened.” Beyond these, the identity of the two texts admits no question. 
The major difference lies in the brevity of the Greek as compared to the 
Syriac. Devreesse suggests the hypothesis of two editions of the work, but 
he can do no more than suggest; a complete comparative study of the two 
texts would be required.* Concerning the passage under discussion—if I 
may, like Devreesse, venture a hypothesis—the difference in quantity seems 
better explained by reducing the Greek text not to the original commen- 
tary but to a florilegium; it is pretty well proved that Theodore’s works were 
preserved in a number of such anthologies. The Syriac text does not give 
the impression of interpolation or expansion, but the Greek text does give 
the impression of an abbreviation. This judgment is a judgment of taste 
which I cannot urge.’ One of the three passages condemned in the capitula 
appears in the Greek; it would be difficult to conclude that the abbreviation 
—assuming the hypothesis—is tendentious. We may recall that the authen- 
ticity of the commentary on St. John as it is preserved in the Syriac version 
is seriously contested by no one. 

The relations between the text of the Constitutum and the original work 
have been discussed by Devreesse, very briefly by I. Ortiz de Urbina, 
S.J.,8 more fully by Sullivan, who has followed the lead of Ortiz de Urbina. 
Concerning cap. 27, Devreesse says that it has a final interpolation not 
found in the Syriac, the force of which is immediately apparent.® Ortiz de 
Urbina agrees simply that it has apparently been tendentiously manipu- 
lated. Sullivan, however, raises some questions. First, he questions De- 
vreesse’s assumption that the Syriac is a “scrupulously faithful transla- 
tion” of the original Greek; secondly, the assumption that the Latin 
text of cap. 27 and the Syriac were made from the same edition of the 
commentary; thirdly, the assertion that the phrase “domesticum Dei et 
amicum”’ is “a sinister phrase foreign to Theodore’s thought.” 

Of cap. 33-34, Devreesse notes that domesticus adds a note of servility 
which is not present in the Greek olxewpevos; and that Theodore has 
been made to say that Christ is the son of God not by nativity, but by a 
relation of “domesticity” with God, like that of the saints, although in a 


6 Essai, pp. 302-3. 

7 For what they are worth, here are some comparative statistics. The Greek: on v. 
46, 6 lines; on vv. 47-48, 4 lines; on v. 49, 10 lines; on v. 50, 7 lines. The Syriac (in Latin 
translation): on v. 46, 11 lines; on vv. 47-48, 23 lines; on v. 49, 18 lines; on vv. 50-51, 
37 lines. Those who have looked at Theodore’s exegetical works will agree that the fuller 
text of the Syriac is more in his style. 

8 OCP, XV (1949), 442. 9 Essai, p. 248. 10 Sullivan, p. 195. 
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different degree." Ortiz de Urbina questions the confidence of Devreesse in 
the Syriac version. He sees no difficulty in the translation of oixexopevos 
by domesticus, and remarks that the Greek text of 33 and the Syriac of 34 
are faithfully cited otherwise. Sullivan accepts the remarks of Ortiz de 
Urbina, adding a few of his own on the legitimacy of domesticus; this is a 
worthy contribution to the discussion which we accept, while wishing that 
the author had cited a few of his sources." 

The condemnation of the Constitutum should not be ignored in the study 
of these texts, as it has been ignored by the authors cited, even by Devreesse. 
Of cap. 27 we read: “dicitur, quia, sicut et aliis, per meritum honorato 
Christo subuenerint angeli et quia sic ad Christum in caelos ascenderint et 
descenderint angeli, tamquam ad amicum et domesticum dei.’”* It cannot 
escape notice that not only the disputed phrase, “amicum et domesticum 
dei,” but also the phrase, “per meritum honorato Christo subuenerint,” 
based on “per meritum honoratis subueniunt,” has no basis in the Syriac 
text. There is a question not of one interpolation but of two; and the oper- 
ative words on which the condemnation is based do not appear in the only 
other witness. I shall return to this point. 

Cap. 33-34 are treated per modum unius in the Constilutum: “...de 
interpretatione euangelii secundum Iohannem adhibentur uerba Nathanahel 
dicentis domino: tu es filius dei, tu es rex Israel et infertur dictum esse 
Christo tamquam domestico dei, ut non ipse Christus sit deus sed plus 
quam alii homines sit domesticus deo, et adicitur, quia sicut alii sancti 
homines filii dei dicuntur, homines tamen sunt, sic et Christus per familiari- 
tatem, quam ad deum habet, a Nathanahele, cum quo loquebatur, deus 
sit nominatus.”” The explanation of this passage leads me to the principal 
point of this note. 

It is astounding that none of the authors cited have attempted to place 
this passage against its larger context. Devreesse alludes to the context 
briefly;'® I am almost inclined to think that he himself has become so 
familiar with the context of these passages that he attributes the same 
familiarity to his readers, or at least trusts that they will follow up the 
references he gives to the context. 

Let us examine this context. If the reader will go through the Syriac 
even cursorily, he will see that the pericope deals with the meaning of the 
title “‘son of God” in the mind of Nathanael when he uttered it. There is no 
discussion here of the meaning of the phrase absolutely as a title of Christ 
but simply of the meaning of the title to Nathanael. Theodore judges (and, 


U Essai, pp. 250-51. 2 Sullivan, pp. 199-200. 13 Giinther, p. 261. 
4 Giinther, p. 267. 18 Essai, p. 250. 
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without consulting, I dare say not a single modern Catholic exegete would 
fail to share the same opinion) that the title was not, to Nathanael, a con- 
fession of divinity. 

What, then, did it mean? To answer this question Theodore goes back 
to “the display of the excellence of His power” which Jesus manifested by 
showing His “secret omniscience.” To Nathanael, “son of God” meant 
“Messias”; but, Theodore goes on to say, to Nathanael and to the Jews of 
his time the Messias was one who was close to God (oixexéipevos). This is 
what Nathanael meant; he could not have referred to the divine gener- 
ation, for the other apostles were slow to recognize this, even after a long 
time. Nor was the knowledge which Jesus displayed of such a character as to 
evince His divinity; for similar powers are related of the prophets. So this 
display was “not great, not sufficient to demonstrate who He was.” 

Thus far Theodore; now let us see what the compilers of the extracts 
presented to the Fifth Council did to this pericope. That which Theodore 
explained as the mind of Nathanael has become, in the extracts, the mind 
of Theodore himself; and from the text of the Constitutum it is clear that 
the passage is condemned because its author defends, or implies, a concept 
of the divinity of Christ which Theodore here attributes to the mind of 
Nathanael when he employed the title “son of God.” Those who accept the 
extract as expressing the mind of Theodore condemn him for an opinion 
which he attributes to Nathanael! Yet the context makes it perfectly clear 
that Theodore treats Nathanael’s concept as inadequate. The compilers 
omitted the sentence which falls between the two extracts: “it was im- 
possible for the Jews of that time to know how (in what manner, in what 
sense) He was the son of God.” They have also omitted Theodore’s de- 
scription of the Jewish (and Nathanael’s) opinion as “obscure and carnal.” 
Hence the text of cap. 34 is not faithfully quoted (as Ortiz de Urbina and 
Sullivan say it is); for the words, “secundum quod domesticus erat, per 
quod filii dei per uirtutem domestici dei constituti homines interim vo- 
cabantur,” have become a categorical affirmation instead of an explanation 
of the mind of Nathanael. The text of the capitulum cannot be combined 
with the omitted intermediate sentences, nor with the following sentences: 
“the words of the Lord to him were not sufficient to demonstrate the other 
nature,” and below: “He showed that there was nothing great in what He 
uttered, nor was it sufficient to demonstrate clearly who He was.” 

Ortiz de Urbina and Sullivan have questioned the fidelity of the Syriac 
text. They give no basis in textual examination by which their doubt is 
justified. For this reason, I have imposed upon the editors of this journal 
the task of printing the texts synoptically. There is no question that, where 
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the Greek and the Syriac can be compared, they exhibit a remarkable 
identity. The Greek therefore confirms the Syriac as a witness of the original. 
Against this witness there is a fragmentary, sharply divergent witness 
which—its defenders admit—has been tendentiously manipulated. Ele- 
mentary principles of textual criticism, other things being equal, would 
permit no discussion of which text is a more faithful witness of the original. 

Are other things equal? We are not dealing here with variations in detail 
between the Syriac and the Greek and the Latin; we have a whole context, 
and the words of Theodore cannot have the sense attributed to them in the 
extracts of the Constitutum unless this context is annihilated. If anyone 
wishes to take this step, he adopts—against all modern students of Theodore 
—a position of critical despair of the text of Theodore’s commentary on 
St. John; and he can neither affirm nor deny the “Nestorianism” of Theodore 
in this work. 

Theodore’s argument in the rest of the passage confirms the interpreta- 
tion of the title “son of God” as employed by Nathanael. The argument is 
somewhat involved. Jesus had promised that Nathanael would see greater 
things, i.e., angels ascending and descending upon Him, which Theodore 
interprets as ministering to Him. Theodore argues that this would be 
nothing greater, if Nathanael had called Him son of God according to 
divine generation; for as such He is the creator of the angels. But it is more 
marvelous that it should happen to a man. It ought to be self-evident that 
“domesticum dei et amicum”’ is an intrusion here, and it is so conceded by 
Ortiz de Urbina and Sullivan. But it is no harmless intrusion, no innocent 
paraphrase; it gives the passage a turn which it could not have in the 
Syriac context, and it is quoted as a basis of the condemnation. 

The phrase, “‘sicut a peccantibus separantur, sic et per meritum honoratis 
subueniunt,” is not so obviously an interpolation. Yet Theodore, even if his 
words are viewed with a jaundiced eye, is speaking about the singular 
dignity of Christ; this is not the place to introduce a generalization about 
the ministry of the angels to “per meritum honorati.”’ In the whole context, 
the ministry of the angels to Jesus is the “greater thing” which Jesus has 
promised, something which Theodore sees as unparalleled; the interpolated 
words of cap. 27 throw the emphasis in the opposite direction. Again, one 
must annihilate the context in order to preserve the text of the Constitutum. 
It is a fair question whether the compilers of the extracts did not annihilate 
the context in both instances. 

The concluding words of the pericope deserve some attention; here, if 
anywhere, Christology is involved. The ministry of the angels, Theodore 
says, is small “quoad divinam naturam’’; but those things which happened 
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to the human nature (naturae humanae) “propter divinam naturam in- 
habitantem” are great. There is no Greek text for this passage. Natura 
here translates the Syriac kyén6. Unfortunately, I have not at hand Bethune- 
Baker’s study of Nestorianism, to which I am referred for a study of the 
technical use of this word. But a quick check on the usage of Theodore’s 
Syriac translators permits the affirmation that kyéné regularly renders 
giows; the regular rendition of drécracts is gnémé. I think we may safely 
conclude that the Greek here read gitois; if it had read irdcracis, it is 
difficult to see how the compilers of the extracts could have overlooked it. 
In any case, kyéné does not render rpécwrov. Should one find inhabitantem 
offensive, one may pardon Theodore for taking the word from St. Paul: 
“in Him dwells all the fullness of divinity corporally” (Col. 2:9). But 
Theodore cannot even quote St. Paul without risking a charge of heresy 
from some theologians. This, at least, is clear; the only part of the whole 
pericope which touches upon Christology proper is beyond reproach in 
conception and terminology. 

I present no conclusions; the reader can go through the passages and 
ask himself whether the good faith of those who compiled the extracts 
presented to the Fifth Ecumenical Council is still in question, as far as these 
three capitula are concerned. But a few other thoughts suggest themselves. 

Some theologians seem alarmed at the thought that Msgr. Devreesse 
is attempting to reverse a general council. If they had read his book care- 
fully, or had gone through the Constitutum Vigilit, they would know that 
no such danger is imminent. Vigilius carefully and explicitly abstains from 
condemnation of the person of Theodore; and he abstains, with equal 
caution, from accepting the attribution of the extracts to Theodore.'* The 
extracts are condemned in the form in which they were presented. 

The approach adopted by Ortiz de Urbina and Sullivan, with others, 
strikes this writer as merely literary to an excessive degree. By this I mean 
that they do not seem to attend sufficiently to the background of the ex- 
tracts presented to the Fifth Council. After all, it is an axiom of literary 
criticism that any composition should be studied in the light of the per- 
sonality and circumstances of its author. Devreesse has devoted the major 
portion of the Essai to the background of these extracts. Unless his work has 
been found to be essentially vitiated, we should reckon with the facts which 
he recounts. And it is a fact, well known before Devreesse wrote, that the 
political and ecclesiastical Sitz im Leben of the Fifth Ecumenical Council 
emits a bad odor which can still be perceived after fourteen centuries. It 
will not go away if we pretend it is not there. 


16 Giinther, pp. 286-92. 
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One may see, I think, the scope and methods of the work which must 
be done if the true mind of Theodore of Mopsuestia is ever to be known. 
It will not do to take detached sentences, in themselves open to some ob- 
jection, and discuss them in atomic isolation. Still less will it do to heap up 
citations culled from many works and weave them into a continuous con- 
text, with no discussion and analysis of connected passages in the works of 
Theodore.” This note deals with only three of the capitula of the Constitutum 
Vigilii, and only one continuous passage of about three printed pages of 
Theodore’s commentary on St. John. I believe it presents solid reasons why 
this passage should be removed from further discussion. Whether it suc- 
ceeds or not, there is no doubt in my mind that nothing but close work on 
the existing writings of Theodore, with attention to the proximate and re- 
mote context, will disclose his thinking. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKenzim, S. J. 
17 Cf. Wilhelm de Vries, S.J., OCP, VII (1941), 91-148; cf. especially pp. 92-98. 
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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE PSALMS 


H. L. Ginsberg has recently written that “the clearer the general superior- 
ity of the Masoretic Text of the Hebrew Bible over its rivals becomes 
(which of course does mot imply its superiority in every detail over every 
other witness), the greater becomes the need for conjectural emendation.””* 
Correctly understood and properly applied, this is a valid principle. If by 
conjectural emendation is understood the violent alteration and mutilation 
of the text, so popular a few decades ago and still prevalent in certain 
quarters, such a principle must be abandoned. But if one intends by con- 
jectural emendation the prudent application of several accepted rules of 
textual criticism, Ginsberg’s formulation may be heartily endorsed. 

Despite the efforts of numerous scholars, the Psalter still remains a book 
in which a textual critic, employing a few simple principles of textual 
criticism, can work with positive results. The translations presented here 
are some of these results. 

4:7. For the second half of this verse some commentators have recom- 
mended the reading, nds m2‘dlént 6r panékaé yahwé, but this suggestion has 
met with little success because it postulates the textual omission of a mém 
and because it finds no support among the versions.” The translation which 
results from such an emendation is distinctly superior to those of the ver- 
sions, but to achieve such a translation it is not at all necessary to suppose 
the omission of a mém. Recent studies, confirmed by epigraphic discoveries, 
make it abundantly clear that the preposition ‘a/ can mean ‘from,’ especially 
with verbs denoting ‘to flee.”* Thus in Dan. 6:19 Sint@h naddat ‘*léht clearly 
means ‘his sleep fled from him,’ and in the Ahiram inscription wnht thrh 
‘] gbl is to be rendered ‘and let peace flee from Byblus.”* In Ps. 81:6 b¢s2té 
‘al eres misraytm is to be translated ‘in his going from the land of Egypt,’ 
as recently pointed out by G. R. Driver.* The recognition that ‘a/ can also 


1 Hebrew Union College Annual, XXIII (1950-51), I, 97. 

2 E. Podechard, Le Psautier: Notes critiques, I, 22, following Gunkel, adopts this read- 
ing on the ground that confusion between Aé and mém is not unknown in biblical manu- 
scripts. Although this explanation is not convincing, the translation which he offers is 
quite acceptable: “Loin de nous s’est allée la lumiére de ‘sa’ face!”’ 

3L. Semkowski, Biblica, VII (1926), 95; M. Lidzbarski, OLZ, XXX (1927), cols. 
455-56. 

“Cf. W. F. Albright, JAOS, LXVII (1947), 156. 

5 Die Welt des Orients, 1950, p. 415. In a recent article in Vetus Testamenium, I (1951), 
247, Driver has discussed this passage of Ps. 4 and has proposed a very similar transla- 
tion: ‘the light of thy countenance has fled from over us.’ In order to defend the Masoretic 
consonantal text, he argues that 6r is feminine here, but the Psalmists’ consistent treat- 
ment of ér as masculine militates strongly against such a view. The present writer ar- 
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mean from will help to clear up a very difficult passage in Zach. 9:16 where 
we recommend the omission of nin in nézer, the result of dittography, so 
that the text reads ki abné 2dr mitnés*sét ‘al admaté, ‘for the slingstones of 
the stranger are put to flight from His land.’ In the Keret Epic (A, 116-18) a 
similar sentiment is expressed in the passage which reads hzk ’I tS‘ rth 
"abn ydk m$dpt, ‘thine arrows shoot not into the city, (nor) thy hand-stones 
flung headlong.’* Hence in Ps. 4:7 one need either to omit the mater lectionis 
h2 in n*sah and to read the colon nds ‘alent ér painekd yahwé, ‘the light of 
Thy countenance, O Lord, has fled from us,’ or to adopt the explanation 
which has been suggested to me by Dr. D. N. Freedman. It is the opinion of 
Dr. Freedman that perhaps no emendation at all is necessary because 
Masoretic ‘sah may reflect an original *ndsa > nds. The old verbal ending 
would be for metrical reasons (if preserved, the final short vowel would be 
lengthened): 

rabbim ém‘rim 

mt yarént t6b 

nasa ‘alént 

2 6r panéka yahwé 


NN bdo 


Since this latter solution leaves the Masoretic text intact and divides the 
verse into two balanced cola of a 2 plus 2 meter, it must be given the pre- 
ference over my original explanation. 

It is true that we do not find the expression nds 6r elsewhere in the Bible, 
but in Cant. 2:17, 4:6 occurs the phrase mds@ hass‘lalim ‘the shadows have 
fled.” 

127:2. The grammatically and conceptually difficult clause kén yilten 
lididé Senda’ will produce good sense if we emend the text to read kén yiltén 
lidid6 doSen ‘thus he gives to His beloved rich nourishment.’ The original 
text possibly read /yddw dsn which was later spelled out fully lydydw dwsn. 
An Aramaic ending was then added to the noun déSen, a frequent phenom- 
enon in the Dead Sea Scrolls, so that the reading became désnd@’, and finally 





rived at his translation and grammatical analysis of this passage independently of Driver’s 
article. 

* This is Ginsberg’s rendition in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, p. 144a. In his earlier 
(1946) translation Ginsberg read the singular ‘hand-stone’; the superiority of the 1950 
translation is indicated by the text of Zacharias. The writer wishes to express his grati- 
tude to Prof. Albright, who called his attention to the Ugaritic parallel. 

7In the article cited above under note 1, Ginsberg emends the text to read m*téh in- 
stead of m*sdh, and as evidence of sdémek miswritten for /é he cites these two passages 
from Canticles and Qoh. 2:1. Despite the support of Sym., Syr., and Vulg. at Cant. 
2:17 and 4:6, his emendation of these four texts is both unnecessary and unconvincing. 
Suum cuique. 
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by the haplography of the second dw the present text arose. In the Bible 
only the noun deSen is attested, occurring three times in the Psalms, but in 
Mishnic Hebrew the noun déSen is used with the signification ‘fatness, rich 
land.’ This rendition is supported by the sentiment expressed in Ps. 111:5 
terep ndtan liré’dw ‘He has given nourishment to those who fear Him.’ Cf. 
also Ps. 23:2. 

127:5. In the ancient and modern versions Psalm 127 has a very anti- 
climactic ending. “They will not be put to shame when they speak with their 
enemies in the gate’ is the usual translation of this half-verse, and the only 
dispute among commentators is whether the poet is referring to warfare or 
to the administration of justice at the city gate. The Amarna letters throw 
an entirely different light on this half-verse and clearly indicate that it 
should be translated ‘they will not be put to shame for they will drive their 
enemies from the gate (city).’ In Amarna letter 76, 38-41 Rib-Addi writes 
to the Pharaoh, uSSira s4bé pitati rabd u tudabir aydbi Sarri iStu libbi matisu 
‘send a large number of archers so that they might drive out the enemies of 
the king from the midst of his country.’* In Amarna letter 138, 68-70 
similar language is employed, tidabbiru s4b2 aziri iStu ali ‘they will drive the 
troops of Aziri from the city,’ and in EA 279, 20-23 we read, nidubbur 
amélitu Sarita istu mat Sarri béliya. In this analysis et becomes the nota 
accusalivi, but since Masoretic éy*bim is indefinite, whereas the sense 
demands ‘their enemies,’ we assume that dy*btm conceals an original 6y*béhem 
which became, with the syncope of the intervocalic 42, dy*bém.® Of course 
here the preposition ba in baSSd‘ar is to be taken in the sense of from, a 
signification which it carries in Ugaritic, Phoenician, and Hebrew. What is 
more, if one prefers to understand 54‘ar as ‘city,’ there can be no objection 
because there is good biblical support for this meaning (Isa. 14:31; Ps. 
87:2), and the Amarna parallels seem to suggest that the poet may have 
intended such a connotation. 

56:6. The acknowledgment that biblical dibber can also signify ‘drive 
out,’ ‘pursue’ will serve to clarify an unintelligible passage in Ps. 56.!° 


8 See George E. Mendenhall, JNES, VI (1947), 124, n. 4; cf. also H. Zimmern, ZA, 
VI (1891), 158. 

® The writer is indebted to Dr. Freedman for this excellent observation. 

10 At II Chron. 22:10 the Masoretic text has wati*dabbér ét kol sera‘ hammamlaka ‘and 
she drove out all the royal family.’ Because of the doublet in II Kings 11:1 the verb is 
generally emended to #*’abbéd; the Masoretic reading may be right after all, although 
this cannot be insisted upon because the context indicates that Athaliah slew all the 
members of the royal family with the exception of Joash. In Ps. 47:4 yadbér (vocalize 
ydabbér) clearly means ‘he subjects (drives) peoples under us,’ and at Ps. 18:48 the 
text should be vocalized widabbér ‘ammim tahidy ‘and he subjects (drives) peoples under 
me.’ The emendations which have hitherto been offered become superfluous. 
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In verse 6 after yém we should restore a mém, which was lost by haplog- 
raphy, and read as follows: kol hayyém m‘dabb‘ray yé‘ds*b@ ‘dlay kol 
mahS‘bétam lard‘ ‘all the day long my pursuers are sorely troubled on my 
account, all of their plans are for evil.’ The following verse explains the 
nature of their perpetual vexation: ‘they lie in wait (Ps. 59:4), they hide, 
lo (Ugar. hm) they watch my steps.’ The niph‘al vocalization of the root 
‘sb, followed by the preposition ‘a/, is favored by the parallel construction 
at II Sam. 19:3. 


Weston College MritcHELt Danoop, S.J. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ORIGINS AND History OF RELIGIONS. By John Murphy. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1952. Pp. vii + 454. $6.00. 

The author was Professor of Comparative Religion in the University of 
Manchester from 1930 to 1941. In the leisure following his retirement he 
has “attempted reasonably, if modestly, this historical treatment of Religion 
and of the chief religions of the world.” Nearly a third of the book (to p. 
141) is generalized history of religion; the remainder, monographs on some 
thirteen religions. In Toynbee fashion, he arranges his generalized history in 
a succession of sweeping panoramas or “horizons”: primitive, animistic, 
agricultural, civilized, prophetic. He secures unity by ingeniously, if not 
always convincingly, fitting the individual religions of his monographs into 
one or more of his horizons. One volume is inadequate for so vast a subject, 
except of course as a survey manual, and a survey manual is all that Dr. 
Murphy attempts. His survey evidences a scholar’s familiarity with the 
whole subject and a teacher’s ability to maintain interest. 

He would not have us understand his horizons in the sense that the human 
race as a whole marched, like a disciplined army, from the primitive culture 
to the tribal and so on onward and upward. There were, and still are, 
laggard divisions which have been content to rest in low culture areas. 
Still, religious history in general has been a rectilinear evolution. Its terminus 
a quo was the primitive’s “ascription to everything mysterious of the power- 
life-will complex called Mana”; its terminus ad quem is the ethical monothe- 
ism best exemplified in Judaism and Christianity. Two elements inevitably 
determined this advance. The one is man’s “innate tendencies,” reducible 
to the instincts for food, self-preservation, and sex which we inherit from 
our animal forebears. The other is ecology, i.e., “the inter-relationships of 
living organisms and their environment.” Agricultural man thus “im- 
agined”’ (a significant word of which Dr. Murphy is fond) gods controlling 
plant-growth, sunshine, and rain, and thereupon took magico-religious 
steps to keep them in order. 

“Innate tendencies” (rightly understood, of course) and ecology play their 
parts in the genesis of human ideas and attitudes, but do not determine them 
with the physical necessity of a biological process. Dr. Murphy overem- 
phasizes the purely biological to the misprizing of the work of reason and 
free choice. It would seem that reason and free choice had little more to do 
in the evolution of religion than in the formation of crystals or in the jelly- 
fish’s adaptation to its environment. Now, even Poor Lo’s mind, though 
untutored, was a human mind capable of reasoning to religious truths from 
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the evidence of “the things that are made.” Furthermore, to minimize the 
influence of rational thought in the genesis of religion is to call in question 
the objective reality of religious truth. The curious matrix of fears, super- 
stititions, dreams, and imaginings from which the author sees religion 
germinating is no guarantee that religion is objectively valid; rather, it 
places religion in the class of werewolves and the other fancies of folklore. 

The ascertained facts of religious history are the common capital on 
which all scholars in the field draw. Their trafficking therewith is widely 
diverse. Dr. Murphy, for instance, being committed to a philosophy of 
naturistic evolution (Chs. II, III), makes the facts show an over-all and 
continuous progress. ““Comparative study results in a history of the evolu- 
tion of religion as a whole from such a primitive form as the dim belief in 
a future life which can be guessed from the burials of Palaeolithic Man to the 
complex beliefs and rituals of civilized peoples” (pp. 4, 5). The phrase we 
have italicized allows (as he explains in Ch. VII) for the phenomenon of 
religious decadence (gradual reversion of a group from a higher stage of 
religious culture to a lower). Allowing for the phenomenon, he considers it 
(as he must in consistency with his theory of progress) accident, exception 
proving the rule. Decadent people are just “lost battalions” in the forward 
march of humanity from the haunted valley of primitive superstitions to 
the heights of ethical monotheism. 

The progressivist thesis with its corollary of the relative unimportance of 
decadence is not supported by the facts, which point rather to a thesis of 
gradual decadence. (Cavalierish reference on pp. 49, 50 to the thesis of 
decadence leaves the impression that it is one man’s, sc. W. Schmidt’s, 
opinion and an “obvious endeavor to rehabilitate the ancient orthodoxy of 
the literal truth of the story of Creation and the Fall of Man in the Bible’’). 
Space is wanting for an exposition of the thesis of decadence, but attention 
must be called to certain omissions and certain parti pris interpretations 
which invalidate the author’s argument that man’s religious history was a 
steady progress. We protest first against the method of Chs. V-IX, which 
deal with primitives. Fragmentary information about a great diversity of 
human breeds (Neanderthal, Piltdown, modern primitives) is agglomerated, 
much inference is added, and the total result presented as the typical 
primitive. At the same time the definite indications of higher religious and 
moral ideas among primitives are ruled out of court on the a priori grounds 
that the primitive mind was not “capable of anything more than the simplest 
and vaguest beliefs in unseen powers” (p. 47). Secondly, are we to under- 
stand that the teeming spirits of the animistic horizon, its anxious taboos 
and rampant magic constitute religious progress and not religious de- 
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cadence? Polytheism burgeons and grows to full flower in the next two 
horizons, agricultural and civilized. Nor are there substantial objections to 
be urged against the book’s explanation of how men came to believe in the 
pantheons. However, to change mayhap his cheerful estimate of the religious 
significance of polytheism, we recommend to Dr. Murphy’s consideration 
the indictments of the system in the Book of Wisdom (Chs. XIII, XIV) 
and in the Summa (II-II, q. 94). A final animadversion concerns the fer- 
minus ad quem of man’s religious development, namely, ethical monotheism. 
Ethical monotheism cannot be shown to be or have been the religion of any 
noteworthy section of the human race apart from the direct influence of 
Judaism or Christianity. Now, Jews and Christians, who are the witnesses 
best qualified, have never wavered in their testimony that their ethical 
monotheism did not come from natural evolution, but was given by revela- 
tion. Dr. Murphy does not formally treat of Christianity, but in Ch. XVII 
essays a demonstration of the natural origin of Hebrew monotheism and 
ethics. His acrobatics therein are rather unscholarly. 

Among the individual monographs, that on India is probably best done. 
There is no bibliography, and a bare minimum of references to authorities 
is given in footnotes. Frequently Dr. Murphy leans heavily on a single 
authority (e.g., Sir Leonard Wooley for the Hebrews, Dr. Edwin Smith for 
the Bantus). Whether his selections are doctores omni exceptione majores 
is at least disputable. 


St. Mary’s College GreorcE C. Rune, S.J. 


GUIDE TO THE BIBLE: An Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. 
Published under the direction of A. Robert and A. Tricot. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by Edward P. Arbez, S.S., and Martin R. P. McGuire. Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1951. Pp. xxvii + 530. $5.50. 

When the Initiation biblique was first published in 1939, it was received 
with unanimous approval by Catholic scholars, and a new revised and en- 
larged edition in 1948 found an equally favorable reception. The present 
translation into English by Fr. Arbez and Dr. McGuire of the Catholic 
University will be a cause of great satisfaction to English-reading students 
of the Bible, clerical and lay. The translators have presented us with an 
accurate and readable rendition of the 1948 French edition, a reliable guide 
to the ever difficult and intricate study of the Bible. 

It is of some importance to set forth the purpose of this volume as visu- 
alized by the editors, Robert and Tricot. “This work is not a textbook, since 
its treatment is neither didactic nor academic; neither is it an encyclopedia, 
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since it is impossible to cover all matters pertaining to the Bible in one 
volume. We have intended simply to describe the chief problems in a brief 
synthesis, to outline the present state of the science of exegesis, to sketch 
the results acquired, and to emphasize the direction and to indicate the 
orientation of researches in progress.” 

The present work incorporates some critical discoveries and cites nu- 
merous critical views as possible or probable solutions to various problems; 
the number of non-Catholic books and articles cited in the bibliography is 
assurance that this volume presents a complete outline of the present state 
of biblical studies. Thus it is interesting to see it stated (p. 75) that the 
beginning of Genesis can mean: “When God began to create the heavens 
and the earth, the earth was. ...” The chapter on literary genres is espe- 
cially valuable and merits serious consideration by biblical students. When 
sufficient evidence is not at hand to determine the precise nature of a 
literary genre, scholars would do well to invoke more frequently the judg- 
ment “non liquet,” instead of pressing for an historical or non-historical 
interpretation of a particular book. 

In a work of such scope it is to be expected that many statements will 
not elicit unanimous assent. Thus the assertion (p. 281) that Ps. 29 is 
eschatological is highly questionable, especially in view of H. L. Ginsberg’s 
recent study of the Psalm. Tricot is correct in contrasting the Gospel of 
John with the Synoptics (p. 319 f.), but this tendency must not be carried 
too far, because, as Albright has pointed out, “practically every motif in the 
Gospel of John can be paralleled in the synoptic Gospels; it is only the rich 
accumulation and development of ideas which is different” (From the Stone 
Age to Christianity, p. 300). The statement that “all biblical passages have 
and can have only one literal sense’’ (p. 504) should be modulated in view 
of the absence of agreement among theologians on this question. Finally, 
in a future edition the evidence provided by the Weidner Tablets (pub- 
lished in 1939) should be included in the discussion concerning the authen- 
ticity of the Book of Ezekiel. 

The translators have greatly enhanced the value of the work by supple- 
menting much recent bibliographical data and by the addition of numerous 
explanatory footnotes which will be of considerable help, particularly to the 
non-specialist. The Guide to the Bible is “an indispensable help not only 
for seminarians but also for teachers of religion, for college and university 
students, and for the educated Catholic laity in general.” 


Weston College MitTcHELL Danoop, S.J. 
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ENGLISH VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. By Hugh Pope, O.P. Revised and 
amplified by Sebastian Bullough, O.P. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. 787. 
$10.00. 

The extraordinary devotion of the English-speaking peoples to the reading 
and diffusing of the Bible is amply witnessed by this posthumous work of 
Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P. Since his death (1946) two men have worked on the 
manuscript: an anonymous Benedictine, and Fr. Bullough, O.P., who 
contributed not only extensive editorial revision but also a substantial 
amount of new material. 

The chronological scope is comprehensive, covering all periods from the 
Anglo-Saxon and Early English versions to those published as recently as 
1950. Both Protestant and Catholic versions, authorized and private, are 
noted and, at least in the case of the more important items, fully annotated. 
The massive range of the work precludes the possibility of extended quo- 
tation, although many extracts are printed for comparative purposes. 
Students of the history of language, for whom this book cannot be without 
interest, may regret that space could not be found to give more generous 
samples of the earliest ancestors of the English Bible. There is no lack, 
however, of citations for further inquiry by those who may be interested. 

The size and concept of Fr. Pope’s work place it in the encyclopedic class 
and make it a necessary acquisition for all libraries, even private, having 
any pretence to interest in Scripture. Beyond this fact, however, there exist 
several claims to the attention of the reader. The indexing is of an unusually 
high degree of excellence; the background material embraces a great deal of 
historically important fact and interpretation; and, finally, although moving 
in a field beset with stimulants to choler, the author and his editors maintain 
a rare calmness and urbanity. Perhaps one can adequately evaluate English 
Versions of the Bible simply by saying that it is a monument worthy of the 
memory of its author. 


Weston College BRENDAN CONNOLLY, S.J. 


THE OLp TESTAMENT PROBLEM. With two other essays. By Edward 
Robertson. Manchester: University of Manchester, 1950. Pp. viii + 233. 
21s. 

The Old Testament problem to which the author devotes eight of the ten 
lectures contained in this book is the origin of the Pentateuch. Two lectures, 
the first and the tenth, treat of biblical themes not related to this problem. 
The first briefly rehearses the benefits which the Old Testament has con- 
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tributed to human culture; the tenth deals competently with the literary 
characteristics of the narrative style in the Old Testament. 

In the lectures concerned with the Old Testament problem the author 
does not attempt a minute analysis and refutation of the Graf-Wellhausen 
hypothesis. He is content rather with advancing some telling arguments 
against it, especially in the lecture headed ‘“‘The Priestly Code.” His main 
purpose is to expound his own theory on the origin of the Pentateuch. His 
lectures do not treat distinct phases of the subject, but there is considerable 
repetition and overlapping owing to the character of the audience to whom 
they were addressed. Hence we shall refrain from giving a résumé of each 
lecture and present a general outline of Robertson’s theory culled from all 
his lectures. In fact, the author himself felt the need of such a summary; 
it may be found in his lecture entitled “The Sum and Substance of the 
Matter.” 

According to Robertson, the heart of the Pentateuch is the decalogue, 
together perhaps with the so-called Book of the Covenant (Ex. 21-23). 
This rudimentary code is attributed to Moses at Sinai. After the occupation 
of the Promised Land, the Israelites had a central sanctuary at Shechem 
with many provincial shrines scattered throughout the land. Each of these 
shrines had the original Mosaic legislation and developed it by the addition 
of new laws and traditions derived from this primal nucleus and from the 
Oral Law which accompanied it. Particularly noteworthy is the sanctuary 
at Shiloh, which arose by schism from the Shechem temple and was governed 
by the Law of Holiness of Lev. 17-26. The various shrines worshiped Yah- 
weh in different ways, the northern tribes inclining towards image worship 
whilst Judah adored Him as imageless. 

Towards the close of the age of Samuel a movement arose to put an end 
to the political divergencies of the various tribes and their religious dif- 
ferences by uniting them under a monarchy and establishing a central 
sanctuary. This necessitated a reformulation of their legal and historical 
traditions in a consistent whole and the addition of supplementary laws to 
meet the new situation. This task was accomplished by Deuteronomy, which 
was composed by Samuel with the probable, or possible, assistance of 
subordinates. This explains all the qualities which distinguish Deuteronomy 
from the other books of the Pentateuch: its style, its recapitulation of 
previous laws, its special enactments about the king and the central sanctuary. 
The laws and traditions of the other sanctuaries extant at the time were not 
scrapped but welded together into a number of volumes with a total dis- 
regard for any inconsistencies in law or historical data. By the addition of 
these volumes to Deuteronomy the whole Pentateuch as we have it today 
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was formed. This explanation renders the resolution of the Pentateuch into 
separate documents such as E J P D H quite unnecessary. The variation of 
the divine names observable especially in Genesis, which gave birth to the 
documentary hypothesis of Wellhausen and kindred efforts, is not a sign 
of different sources but merely an indication that now one, now another, 
divine name was favored at the various shrines in the course of their history. 

Robertson’s theory is undoubtedly ingenious and the fruit of much 
cogitation and research. Unfortunately there is no proof that Samuel played 
the important role assigned to him by the author. The scriptural evidence 
adduced by him in favor of this assumption appears to us tenuous and un- 
convincing. The importance which Robertson assigns to non-biblical Sa- 
maritan traditions seems to us exaggerated. In connection with these 
traditions, Robertson would have us believe that the leaders called “judges” 
in the book of the same name were appointed by the high priests of Schechem 
and that this fact was suppressed in the Book of Judges because the Jews 
were so opposed to the Samaritans. This seems most unlikely. Robertson 
also thinks, with hardly any authority, that Yahweh left Solomon’s temple 
when it was plundered by Sheshonk. The political plotting which Robertson 
attributes to the prophets is more than questionable. 

Although we disagree with the author we are glad to pay tribute to his 
learning and ability. The book is stimulating and may give rise to a more 
satisfactory explanation of the peculiarities of the Pentateuch. 


St. Mary’s College MICHAEL J. GRUENTHANER, S.J. 


L’ANCIEN TESTAMENT, SOURCE DE VIE SPIRITUELLE. By Paul-Marie 
de la Croix, O.C.D. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 930. 

This Carmelite study successfully undertakes to present in systematic 
form the vast spiritual riches stored up in the Old Testament. The essential 
message of these sacred books is made to stand out with satisfying clearness, 
even though many problems about them still confront the historian, critic, 
and exegete. 

This study is based on a clear and comprehensive plan. There are three 
books, and each book is divided into three parts. The titles of the books and 
of their subdivisions give a good idea of the contents of the whole. The first 
book deals with God and the soul as revealed in the Old Testament, and the 
three subdivisions are the revelations about God, about the soul with its 
craving for God, and about the union of God and the soul in love. Deep 
truths about God and about His dealings with man were revealed from the 
beginning, and later revelations rise on this foundation. 
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The second book penetrates to the heart of the message and shows the 
way God loves man. This divine love tells of God as Father, as Savior, and 
as the Spouse of the soul. The divine espousals are recorded especially in the 
prophets, and these seers point forward to the Redeemer who would bring 
the realization of the perfect union of God with man. 

The third book traces the roads to God which are outlined as faith, 
wisdom, and purifications for the divine union. The history of the chosen 
people shows how long and hard are these roads and how those who walked 
in them found peace and joy and fresh reasons for praising God. Faith 
shines out principally in the patriarchs, loving search for wisdom in the 
didactic writers, and the work of purification through suffering in the 
prophets, especially in Jeremias and in the Book of Job. 

A bare outline cannot do justice to the copious development of this 
interpretation, but it may convey some notion of the vastness and the 
profound spirituality of the treatment. Such handling of the text is faithful 
to the spirit of the Church and of the Fathers, and it is most fruitful. Starting 
with the literal sense of the text, it seeks to find in words and events the 
divine thought that is on its way to fulfilment. In this mystical way it 
arrives at the full meaning of revelation. The Old Testament texts are ac- 
companied by passages from the New Testament with similar meaning, but 
with the added light shed by the realities which the Old often merely fore- 
shadowed. The Bible is explained by itself, and each Testament by the 
other. This makes the whole Bible the spiritual food of the soul, since the 
sacred volume becomes the book of prayer that nourishes the soul by bring- 
ing it back to the sources of its spiritual life. 

True to the Carmelite spirit, this presentation is made under the guidance 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the Spouse of the Canticle, who was announced 
early in the Book of Genesis and glorified in the Apocalypse; in her the Old 
Testament from the beginning is linked with the New even to the end. 

In the Introduction (p. 10), the quotation from John 5:39 is given as 
though our Lord’s words, “Search the Scriptures,’ were addressed to the 
apostles, while in reality they are addressed to His Jewish adversaries. But 
the latter part of the quotation is apt, since it indicates how our Lord im- 
pressed on His apostles, who were then listening to Him, the fact that the 
Old Testament gave solid testimony about Himself. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein Wru1am A. Down, S.J. 
EssAIS SUR LA CHRISTOLOGIE DE SAINT JEAN: Le Christ, Parole, Lumiére 


et Vie. La Gloire du Christ. By Dom Jacques Dupont. Bruges: Editions 
de l’Abbaye de Saint André, 1951. Pp. 319. 
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The author, whose learning and industry have been manifested by his 
various articles and two recent books, one on Gnosis (1949) and another on 
the problems of Acts according to recent works (1950), now offers some 
essays on the writings of the Fourth Evangelist. The audience for which the 
lectures were first intended was composed of students of theology, so that the 
writer aimed at presenting a broad view of the teaching of St. John, grouping 
the texts under a few topics and of necessity treating them somewhat 
summarily. The need of compression was all the greater because relevant 
material from the Old Testament and cognate writings had to be considered. 
Scholars therefore may more than once wish that this or that point could 
have received further treatment and may be disappointed to see many a 
cherished interpretation ignored. However, the bibliographies at the begin- 
ning of each essay point out the path to further study, and the general pres- 
entation is not intended to be entirely novel. 

In the first essay we are given a study of the Logos. The Word in relation 
to the world is creative, redemptive, and punitive (p. 49). Some details may 
be of interest. According to all the evidence the Johannine doctrine had its 
origin in the Old Testament, although there could have been indirect in- 
fluence from Greek sources (pp. 56-57). In regard to the reading of John 
1:13, instead of the usual “ex Deo nati sunt” the author with Boismard 
(Revue biblique, LVII [1950], 388-408) favors the variant “ex Deo natus 
est,”’ which would be an affirmation of the divine nature of the Logos 
(p. 51, n. 6). Concerning the new name given to him who conquers (Apoc. 
2:17; cf. 3:12), Dupont believes that it is essential for this name to remain 
mysterious, that he who possesses it will suffer harm if someone besides 
God can learn what the name is (p. 31). Such an interpretation does not 
seem necessary, for one can understand with Allo and Wikenhauser, for in- 
stance, that to have the new name means a fuller participation of the 
divine nature. Only he who has experienced that participation can under- 
stand what it means. On the entire subject of the Logos it will be interesting 
to compare and supplement the present study by means of the recently 
published article contributed by various authors to the Supplément to the 
Dictionnaire de la Bible. 

A second essay considers Christ as the Light of the world. The author 
seems to have in mind the Siz im Leben when he suggests that the Isaias 
texts on the light to the Gentiles (49:6; cf. 42:6-7) were used as answers to 
Jewish Christians who opposed missions to non-Jews (pp. 87-88). Perhaps 
the suggestion is dismissed too summarily that there may have been a con- 
nection between the lights used during the feast of Tabernacles and the 
statement of Our Lord, “I am the Light of the world” (p. 93). In discussing 
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the sense of true light and true bread and true vine the author contrasts 
true with false. The true vine brings forth fruit (p. 99). However, the 
explanation of Maldonatus on John 15:1 seems more satisfying: True has 
here the sense of truer. More truly than the natural vine gives life to the 
branches, Christ in the spiritual sphere gives life to His members. More 
truly than material bread nourishes the physical life of men, Christ by His 
Flesh and Blood gives spiritual life to His own. More truly than material 
light enlightens the physical world, the Son of God supernaturally en- 
lightens the souls of men. 

The third essay on Life is the longest and most detailed (123 pages). 
In this the author finds that St. John’s originality consists in presenting 
eternal life as something possessed here and now by those who believe in 
Christ (p. 231). A very valuable comparison is made with other authors of 
the New Testament, especially St. Paul, for whom eternal life is rather 
eschatological. In bringing eternal life to men Christ anticipates the function 
which will be characteristically His when He returns in His final role as the 
Judge of men (p. 232). 

The final essay is on the glory of Christ. Dupont believes that the glory 
rendered to Christ is connected with His redemptive work. While other 
New Testament writers show the glory commencing with the resurrection, 
John presents Christ’s glory as beginning with the passion by which our 
Lord passed from this world to the Father (p. 292). For the other sacred 
writers Christ is the Judge coming in the clouds of glory. For John, our Lord 
even in His earthly life is already the supreme Judge (pp. 291-93). 

A brief summary indicates the relation of the Johannine doctrine to the 
Sapiential writings, to the Messianic prophecies, especially those of Isaias, 
and to the apocalyptic literature (pp. 295-96). The author is convinced 
that the concepts Word, Light, Life, and Glory are considered by St. 
John not as manifesting the divine nature of Christ but as showing forth 
His role in regard to men. While his presentation certainly brings out this 
latter phase, I would rather think that both the divine and human natures 
are manifested, though in varying degrees. However, these inevitable dis- 
agreements upon minor matters do not detract from the essential value of 
the book. The volume is a rewarding and stimulating study and an ex- 
cellent introduction to the thought of John. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


SACRA DOCTRINA: The Subject of the First Question of the Summa 
theologica of Saint Thomas Aquinas. By Gerald F. Van Ackeren, S.J. 
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Introduction by Yves M. J. Congar, O.P. Rome: Catholic Book Agency, 
1952. Pp. 135. $1.50. 

The study of St. Thomas is a delight that grows with the years but may 
be tempered by a perusal of his commentators who, as they multiply, seem 
to introduce confusion almost as often as they furnish clarification. The 
serene majesty of a mind such as the Angelic Doctor’s may elude the prob- 
ings of sincere but lesser intellects that perceive many possible meanings 
where only one was intended. Cherished views, inherited from a favorite 
professor and hardened in the fire of polemics, can be read into the original 
teaching. Limpid exposition is obscured when distorted and compressed into 
the mold of personal bias. Fortunately for the cause of truth, a fresh ap- 
proach or a resolute return to the source, made by an explorer able to 
discern where branching streams drain off from the mighty river, frequently 
results in triumphant rediscovery. Such an achievement has crowned the 
investigations undertaken by Fr. Van Ackeren, within the definite scope he 
has set for himself. 

The purpose of his work is to determine the subject treated by St. Thomas 
in the first question of the Summa, to fix the meaning of sacra doctrina. 
Many interpretations have been suggested; but discussions still carried on 
in our day indicate that the question of what St. Thomas meant by the term 
has not received a response satisfactory to all. Yet a sure answer is extremely 
important for an understanding of his teaching on the nature of theology. 
To grasp what a teacher is saying, the disciple must have a clear idea of the 
subject of discourse. 

Among the great commentators, Cajetan thinks that sacra doctrina as 
used by St. Thomas is knowledge formally or virtually revealed by God, 
prescinding from the further specification whether that knowledge is faith 
or theology. Francis Sylvius holds that the term signifies the science of 
theology, knowledge about God and divine things proceeding from the 
articles of faith as principles; this view is accepted by Billuart and Sertil- 
langes. For John of St. Thomas, sacra doctrina in the first question of the 
Summa is not univocal; it means, first, any sort of knowledge derived from 
revealed truths, and secondly, certain knowledge deduced scientifically 
from formally revealed truths. According to Chenu, the expression is 
ambiguous, bearing a general sense of revelation, a technical sense of 
theological science, and a scriptural sense. Garrigou-Lagrange likewise sees 
three senses: revealed knowledge abstracting from faith and theology, or the 
faith that is necessary for salvation, or the science of sacred theology. The 
interpretation proposed by Bonnefoy differs from all of these; he insists that 
sacra doctrina is the body of immediately revealed truths that are imposed 
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on our faith. Lastly, Yves Congar argues for the definition, instruction 
proceeding from divine revelation. Sacra doctrina embraces Sacred Scripture, 
catechesis, and preaching, as well as theology in scientific form; these are 
various functions that can be distinguished within the interior of sacred 
doctrine. 

This interpretation is accorded a welcome as representing a real advance 
toward the precise definition of the term as employed by St. Thomas; all 
the others are weighed and found wanting. Thereupon Fr. Van Ackeren 
states his own thesis. Sacred doctrine is an action proceeding ultimately 
from God as principal cause, received in man through the instrumentality 
of human teachers and their verbal and written discourse, some of which is 
inspired, and terminating successively in faith, understanding, and wisdom, 
according to the measure in which this action is received in the learner. 
More briefly, sacred doctrine is instruction in divine knowledge by way of 
revelation. 

To prove his contention, the author engages in a study of the term 
doctrina in general as it occurs throughout the works of Aquinas. Doctrina 
is found to be the action of a person who causes knowledge in another, as 
disciplina is the reception of knowledge from another: “‘Doctrina est actio 
eius qui aliquid cognoscere facit; disciplina autem est receptio cognitionis 
ab alio” (In I Post. Anal., c. 1, lect. 1). The same notion is brought out and 
fully developed in De veritate, q. 11 (the famous treatise De magistro): 
doctrina in its formal sense is an action, the rational discourse induced in the 
disciple by the teacher. Further scrutiny of passages in which St. Thomas 
treats of doctrine confirms this description, although other shades of mean- 
ing, all analogous, are occasionally observed. 

The results of this examination are then applied to the first question of 
the Summa. Anyone who reads this celebrated introduction anew, from the 
prologue to the tenth and last article, will agree that Fr. Van Ackeren’s 
interpretation is possible and even highly probable. But the author would 
hardly be content with so niggardly an issue to his labors; he goes on to show 
by painstaking analysis and closely-reasoned argumentation that this mean- 
ing is strictly demanded: sacra doctrina in the first question of the Summa 
theologica is the action of instructing men in the knowledge of salvation. 
Any doubt the reader may entertain will very likely be dispelled by the 
magnificent discussion of the seventh article, which adds the final touch, if 
that is still needed, leading to conviction. 

A notable contribution emerging from the study devoted to the seventh 
article is the clarification of the relation between the subject and the formal 
object of science. Much confusion has persisted about these terms. “Actu- 
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ally the formal subject in which the movement of science terminates is 
objectively identical with the formal object of the habit of science con- 
cerned. As principle of unity for the operation this scibile is called subject; 
as principle of unity for habit it is called object.” 

The lack of unity which some theologians thought they perceived in the 
first question of the Summa turns out to be a defect of double or triple 
vision on their part. The one action of sacred instruction is an action of 
science, both speculative and practical, an action of wisdom, and an action 
of exegesis. This is not, indeed, a unity of essence, but a unity of operation. 
We may join the author in the hope that his study will lead to a fuller 
appreciation of the unity of the Summa theologica, and hence to the re- 
discovery of the unity of theology itself. We may also share his trust that the 
true appreciation of the nature of sacred theology will further the restora- 
tion of theology to its position of eminence in Catholic universities. 


St. Mary’s College Cyrit VOLLERT, S.J. 


Tue TRINITY AND GoD THE CREATOR: A Commentary on St. Thomas’ 
Theological Summa, Ia, q. 27-119. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Frederic C. Eckhoff. St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. vi + 675. 
$7.50. 

It was to be expected that Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange’s textbook, De Deo 
irino et de Deo creante, following the pattern of his former works, would 
sooner or later appear in English translation. In the volume under consider- 
ation, F. C. Eckhoff has rendered that service. And while he has done well 
in this matter of translation, in which he is adept and experienced, one 
wonders just for whom the translation is intended. Certainly not for pro- 
fessors or average seminarians; they will find the simple, clear, article-by- 
article commentary on St. Thomas more inviting and meaningful in the 
author’s original Latin. Others who must have recourse to translation may 
find little meaning in a work so technical and artificial, which despite Fr. 
Eckhoff’s best efforts is decorated with such almost unintelligible phrases 
as “the intellectual emanation of an intelligible word from Him who enunci- 
ates” (p. 79), “the first procession by intellectual diction” (p. 193), “‘re- 
lation is called the habitude” (p. 110), “arguments of convenience” (p. 
189), etc. It may be hoped that the growing number of those engaged in 
graduate work in religion and theology—religious and lay—will find in the 
translation a stimulant and guide in their study of the Summa. 

A thorough review of Garrigou-Lagrange’s book is hardly called for here. 
We have only to agree with the general acclaim and enthusiasm that wel- 
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comed the work on its appearance. In orderly fashion, in the simple and 
direct language of the classroom, Garrigou-Lagrange comments on the 
articles of Aquinas with a clarity, exactness, and surety that manifest him 
an outstanding contemporary authority on St. Thomas. 

As one might expect in a series of classroom lectures, certain questions 
receive more thorough treatment than others, e.g., the section on relations 
in the Trinity (pp. 109-45), while other matters are hurried over rather 
briefly—in this case perhaps too briefly for final presentation to the public, 
e.g., the origin of man (pp. 606-15), despite its present-day importance. 

The eminent Dominican, however, does not confine himself to a com- 
mentary on St. Thomas. One might at times be inclined to think his lectures 
a commentary on Aquinas as seen through the eyes of Cajetan and Billuart. 
It is interesting to note his preference for their opinions when they differ 
with the equally noted Capreolus and Ferrariensis (e.g., pp. 166, 169, 232, 
etc.). In fact, his enthusiasm for Cajetan seems at times to lead Garrigou- 
Lagrange to present the interpretation of that great commentator as the 
express and sole teaching of Thomas and his School. Typical is the treat- 
ment of the question whether there is a “virtual minor’ or “virtual major” 
distinction between the relations and the divine essence (p. 119 f.). Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange says that “Thomists generally” admit only a virtual minor 
distinction (which, of course, is Cajetan’s opinion). Then he proceeds to 
quote St. Thomas in such a way as to leave the impression that Aquinas 
actually says “virtual minor” and not simply “virtual.” Sylvester of Fer- 
rara’s opinion (and that of many with him) of a “virtual major,” or Bel- 
larmine with his “minor” distinction on the part of relations and “major” 
from the viewpoint of the divine essence, are not even mentioned. 

One might question, too, whether in matters still open for discussion in the 
Church, Garrigou-Lagrange presents both sides fairly and adequately and 
then only states what he considers the mind of St. Thomas. Statements like 
the following are not exactly indicative of the fair-minded scholar: “Suarez 
denies the distinction [between the relation and its foundation] and thus 
aligns himself with the Nominalists” (p. 112). In discussing whether or not 
the esse ad of relations adds some perfection to the esse in of the divine 
essence, why does he not tell us, in his negative answer, that Scotus and 
Bellarmine and Molina and many others, even if for different reasons, come 
to the same conclusion as his Cajetan in this (p. 130 f.), or that Suarez 
agrees with Cajetan in holding one absolute subsistence and three relatives 
in the Trinity (p. 160 f.)? Why should not a teacher, in his notes or class- 
room lectures, when explaining the different theories of the divine indwelling, 
at least mention and perhaps explain at some length an accepted opinion 
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such as the “actuation theory” of de la Taille along with that of Gardeil 
(pp. 323-27)? One might doubt, too, whether a student presented with 
the proofs usually offered in this volume (“St. Thomas says...,” “The 
Thomists hold... .’’), would really obtain a solid grasp of the heart and 
foundation of the Church’s teaching. 

Here, as in all his numerous writings, Garrigou-Lagrange manifests his 
ardor for the “infused contemplation of the mysteries of divine faith.” 
Many passages of almost lyrical beauty could be adduced from the treatise 
on the Trinity, which naturally suggests sublime flights. 


St. Mary’s College E. J. WEISENBERG, S.J. 


DE POENITENTIA, III: DE SATISFACTIONE ET ABSOLUTIONE. By Emmanuel 
Doronzo, O.M.I. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1952. Pp. vii + 708 + 27. $10.00. 

The indefatigable Fr. Emmanuel Doronzo, who received in 1952 the 
Cardinal Spellman Award for distinguished work in theology and more 
recently was elevated to full professorship in that subject at Catholic 
University, continues his monumental work on dogmatic theology. The 
present work, Volume III of the treatise on the sacrament of penance, is a 
rather thorough treatment of two subjects, satisfaction and absolution. 
He devotes 500 pages to satisfaction and 200 to absolution. 

The first section is so long because in the matter of satisfaction what most 
theologians and theology textbooks scatter through various treatises of 
dogma, for example, on the Word Incarnate, on grace, and on the Eucharist, 
Fr. Doronzo gathers together here in one place. He aims to present a unified 
exposition and proof of the whole of satisfaction, putting it all under two 
heads, satisfaction in general and sacramental satisfaction. He gives five 
reasons for this somewhat unusual pedagogical procedure. His reasons show 
that there are real advantages in this plan, but there are some obvious 
disadvantages too. This reviewer thinks a middle course preferable, that is, 
treat the subject of satisfaction adequately wherever it occurs in the various 
theological treatises and then place here in the treatise on the sacrament of 
penance a résumé and synthesis of the whole doctrine. This method will be of 
solid pedagogical advantage especially if the sacraments are taught in the 
fourth year of dogmatic theology. In the second section, concerned with 
sacramental absolution, there is a treatment of the deprecative form and its 
attendant problems superior to that found in most textbooks. 

Fr. Doronzo’s Thomistic leaning and his method are well known from his 
other volumes. The reviewer cannot help thinking that something of what 
Paul Anciaux says of the first two volumes can be justly applied to the third, 
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namely, that “the excellent typographical work and the abundance of 
quotations cannot make us forget the archaic method and the regrettable 
absence of historical perspective” (cf. also Ephem. theol. Lovan., XXVI, 
[1950], 457). Only specialists in theology will have the courage and patience 
to plough through the many dense pages of this lengthy book, but if they do 
they will be rewarded with some real contributions to the dogma and moral 
of the sacrament of penance. It is really not a textbook, but a compiled 
source-book, and the five well-prepared indexes make it a practical instru- 
ment of work for both professor and student. 

Fr. Doronzo’s recent awards and honors should encourage him to continue 
his useful and generally solid work in dogmatic theology. The main weakness 
lies in the field of positive theology, in the critical evaluation of source 
documents. Perhaps, too, a more judicious selection, a more careful order- 
ing, and more thorough digesting of his subject matter, correlating it as 
much as possible with modern life and its problems, would make his theo- 
logical works still more valuable and more humanly palatable. 


St. Mary’s College AucusTINE K1aas, S.J. 


AUX ORIGINES DU SACREMENT DE PENITENCE. By Paul Galtier, S.J. 
Analecta Gregoriana, LIV. Rome: Gregorian University, 1951. Pp. xi + 
221. $2.40. 

For some thirty-five years Pére Galtier has been engaged in scholarly 
research and writing on the subject of penance. Much as his earlier L’Eglise 
et la rémission des péchés aux premiers siécles might suggest identity of 
topic, the present work envisions a problem of an entirely different order. 
In the former there was question of the mind of the Church with respect 
to the proper effect of her power of absolution, whether it had a direct 
influence on the remission of sin itself or only assisted the sinner to obtain 
pardon from God by restoring him to peace with herself; there was ques- 
tion, too, of the existence of “private penance.”’ Both problems presupposed 
the presence of a rather fully developed penitential system in the Church; 
specifically, the starting point of the inquiry was the Montanist con- 
troversy. Here there is question of discovering the earliest historical traces 
of the Church’s power of the keys, of accounting for its first appearance and 
point of departure, of determining the nature of its embryonic manifesta- 
tions and initial development; in a word, there is question of the origins of 
the sacrament of penance. 

The author’s approach to this difficult topic is stimulating. It might be 
imagined, he feels, that the exercise of so extraordinary a power as that of 
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remitting sin, particularly in view of the confession it demanded, would 
have encountered serious difficulties and aroused protests. There is, how- 
ever, no evidence of any such opposition. How are we to account for the 
remarkable fact that the Church’s penitential discipline was so easily 
accepted and readily appreciated? Is not the explanation to be found in 
an understanding of the historical milieu in which this institution arose? 
Galtier believes so. If it can be shown that at this time there was a widely 
accepted practice of confession of sin which was a manifestation of strongly 
felt aspirations for a real purification of the soul, then we should be in a 
position to account for the facility with which the Church’s exercise of the 
power of the keys was received. In the investigation, therefore, of pre- 
Christian confession of sin the author locates his point de départ. 

The consideration of such confession among peoples who had no contact 
with Judaism, and among the early Semites, points to the conclusion that 
in these protestations of culpability, generic though many of them were and 
apt to degenerate into ritualistic formalism or superstition, we can discover 
the first manifestation of man’s moral sense, the natural expression of an 
innate tendency to acknowledge guilt in order to ward off the punishments 
of an angered deity. The same conception is to be found among the Jews, 
though the moral and religious elements are much more marked. Not only 
do we find national and individual confessions of violations of the Law in 
conjunction with the rites of expiation, but a growing consciousness, owing 
to the teaching of the prophets, of personal moral responsibility for one’s 
offenses against God and the need to acknowledge them in order to secure 
His pardon. Further confirmation of the prevalence of confession among 
the Jews is to be found in the writings of Philo and in the administration 
of the two forms of excommunication, the Herem and the more common 
Nezifah, which present interesting analogies with the public penance of 
the early Church. Given this background, it is not surprising that just 
prior to Christ’s public ministry those who hearkened to John the Baptist’s 
preaching of penance came “confessing their sins.” 

In his second chapter the author effectively situates the saving mission 
of Christ in this milieu of earnest search for purification through penitential 
practices that involved avowal of sin. By the institution of a twofold mode 
of remitting sin, Christ secures continuity with Judaism not only through 
an efficacious realization of its longing for salvation but also through the 
adoption of its rites of purification. These He will purify, transform, and 
elevate to the transcendent dignity of sacraments of the New Dispensation. 
The pertinent texts for the institution of the tribunal of penance (Mt. 18: 
15-18; Jo. 20:21-23) are carefully studied in this context. 
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The remaining three chapters are devoted to the history of the gradual 
development of this power Christ conferred upon His Church: in the 
apostolic age, during the second century, and at the beginning of the third 
(though this is restricted to a lengthy analysis of the penitential doctrine 
of the Didascalia). Those who are familiar with the author’s other writings 
on penance will find here a competent, chronologically arranged elaboration 
of his views. Especially noteworthy are his explanation of the slow and 
obscure organization of the tribunal of penance, the refutation of the con- 
tention of rationalistic-minded historians that there could be no place for 
the exercise of a power of remission of sin in a society of saints such as we 
find in the primitive Church (a lengthy excursus on I Jo. 3:6,9 highlights 
this section), and a vigorous restatement of his stand that St. Paul’s “Manus 
cito nemini imposueris, neque communicaveris peccatis alienis” (I Tim. 
5:22) is to be understood of the rite of penance rather than that of orders. 
A reprint of the author’s article, “La date de la Didascalie des apétres,” 
which appeared in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique (XLII, [1947], 315-51), 
has been added to the work as an appendix. 

It is regrettable that a scholarly contribution of this kind has been marred 
by almost countless typographical errors and slipshod typesetting. These 
blemishes apart, however, we can be most grateful to Pére Galtier for the 
light he has thrown on the highly complex problem of the origins of the 
sacrament of penance. 


Alma College WitiaM A. HvEsMAN, S.J. 


THE FALL OF JERUSALEM AND THE CHRISTIAN CHuRCH. By S. G. F. 
Brandon, D.D. London: S.P.C.K., 1951. Pp. xx + 284. 30s. 

Given the close reasoning of this book and the tentative nature of so 
many of its suggestions, it would be rash for a reviewer to maintain that he 
has succeeded in analysing Dr. Brandon’s thought adequately. Conse- 
quently the present writer makes no claim other than to call attention to 
what he himself has found most significant in these pages. 

It is the concluding assertion of this study that “after the Resurrection 
experiences, the next most crucial event in the life of the Christian Church 
was the overthrow of the Jewish nation, which was dramatically epitomized 
in the destruction ...of Jerusalem in A.D. 70” (p. 251). What happened 
between 66 and 70 A.D., Dr. Brandon proposes, was that a goodly number 
of Jewish Christians, instead of escaping to Pella as Eusebius relates (H.E., 
III, 5), actually threw in their lot with their countrymen and perished (pp. 
179-80). Others sought refuge in Alexandria (p. 178), and it was there that 
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an already existent center of Jewish Christianity grew along lines of its 
own. To Alexandria Brandon assigns, at a relatively late date, the Gospel 
of Matthew, the Epistles of James and to the Hebrews, as well as Barnabas 
and IJ Clement (ch. XII). 

In its original Palestinian form, this Jewish Christianity had almost 
nothing in the way of a soteriology; rather did it regard the death of Our 
Lord as a tragic accident which could be understood only by noting that it 
had been foretold in the Isaian concept of a Suffering Servant (pp. 76-77). 
Such an interpretation was soon to find itself challenged by a new version 
of Christianity which had grown up through Paul’s experiences and which 
laid emphasis upon a Savior-cult (ch. IV). 

Dr. Brandon suggests that the Jewish-Christian campaign against the 
Apostle to the Gentiles had obliged Paul, in self-defense, to disparage the 
traditional teaching on the Jesus of history (pp. 148-49). Actually, Paul 
himself was to be trapped by James of Jerusalem into compromising himself 
with his Gentile followers, while his arrest, followed by execution, removed 
him from further effective action (pp. 150-52). After the Apostle’s death, 
Luke played down the cleavage between Jerusalem and Paul, though his 
Acts of Apostles still gives indication of an antipathy toward Alexandria, 
as the successor of the original mother-church (pp. 24-26, 210-12). Not a 
little of Acts is therefore tendentious (pp. 126, 150), and its picture of 
primitive Christianity, intent upon rehabilitating Paul, is considerably 
idealized (pp. 208-10). Even Mark (which is dated after 70) must be used 
with caution, for it builds an apologetic, at variance with the facts, to 
demonstrate Our Lord’s independence of Jewish national life. For Brandon, 
Mark is “the first witness of a new and pregnant reorientation of Christian- 
ity” (pp. 186-98). 

Now it takes little insight to recognize that much of this interpretation is 
Tiibingen in modern dress. Assuredly the conflict between Paul and James, 
between the Pauline and the Jerusalem gospel, has been highly overplayed 
by Dr. Brandon. To say that “Paul is the exponent of an interpretation of 
the Christian faith which he himself regards as differing from the interpreta- 
tion which may tentatively be best described as the traditional or historical 
one” (p. 58), can only be maintained if one is willing to do violence to 
I Cor. 15:3 and Gal. 2:2. Certainly the assertion that for the early Jewish 
Christians, ‘beyond the passing reference to its fulfilment of prophecy, 
the death of Jesus . . . assumed no essential place in their exposition of the 
new faith” (p. 77), fails to give anything like adequate weight to Acts 
2:23, 3:18, 8:32 ff., and to the singularly significant Acts 4:10-12. For this 
reviewer, Dr. Brandon’s argument in support of an anti-Alexandrian bias to 
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Acts appears less than cogent, while his account of how Paul came to 
preach an incarnate Savior-God (pp. 66-69) hardly holds greater substance, 
Throughout his work Dr. Brandon is prepared to assume widespread fact- 
trimming on the part of the Christian Scriptures, and nowhere is an indica- 
tion given that the great mass of Christians treat these books as inspired. 
One does not have to share this reviewer’s cast of mind to find distressing 
a usage whereby a statement first proposed as conjectural ends by becoming 
categorical: witness the progress from “the Gospels and the Acts were 
probably all written after A.D. 70” (p. 10) to “the Synoptic Gospels... 
date from after A.D. 70” (p. 74), or the quiet advance made in the treatment 
of Eusebius’ and Epiphanius’ account of the flight from Judea to Pella 
which is originally regarded as open to serious objection (pp. 168-73) and 
is then dismissed as “obviously inaccurate” (p. 180). 

This reviewer would be the last to maintain that Dr. Brandon’s work may 
be brushed aside. Undoubtedly he has pointed to large gaps in our knowledge 
which challenge investigation; many of his own suggestions may well be 
pondered. But far too frequently his methods are such as to create new 
problems more serious than the old ones solved. The Catholic exegete and 
historian, particularly, will find himself at variance with page after page 
of this essay. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, N.J. Henry G. J. Beck 


' A MonuMENT TO Saint JEROME: Essays on Some Aspects of His Life, 
Works, and Influence. Edited by Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1952. Pp. xv + 295. $4.50. 

Fr. Murphy, whose work on Rufinus of Aquileia established his reputation 
as an historian, has gathered together various contributions from European 
and American scholars to illustrate the life and work of the great Doctor of 
Sacred Scripture. The scholarship is of a high order and the presentation 
very attractive. 

A gracious and learned foreword is contributed by Cardinal Tisserant, 
who confesses that his own Latin style owes much to the letters of Jerome. 
Three of the chapters give various phases of Jerome’s character. F. Cavallera 
S.J., describes his personality, the editor discusses ‘The Irascible Hermit,” 
and E. A. Quain, S.J., considers his attitude to the humanities. From these 
studies emerges the portrait of a man with extraordinary genius, boundless 
energy and enthusiasm. He became involved in violent controversies. He 
went from profound love to strong aversion for pagan literature before 
finally arriving at a practical synthesis. Yet throughout his life Jerome was 
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motivated by deep and untiring devotion to the defense of the Church, 
and his great wish was to be an apostle of monastic life and spread far and 
wide the knowledge and love of the Word of God. 

Two essays are directly concerned with the Bible. Louis N. Hartmann, 
C.SS.R., considers Jerome as an exegete, and Patrick W. Skehan handles 
the difficult question of the Saint’s attitude on the canon. It is shown that 
Jerome was not always firm or consistent in deciding which books belong 
to the list of Scripture. Fr. Hartmann considers among other points this 
question: Since other exegetes such as Chrysostom surpass Jerome in the 
field of exegesis, how can the latter be called Doctor maximus in exponendis 
sacris scripturis? His solution is that the phrase must be taken in the broad 
sense to include all forms of biblical science: philology, textual criticism, 
history and archaeology, translation and exegesis. 

Three other essays consider Jerome and his relation to the world about 
him. Gustave Bardy studies Jerome and Greek thought. He shows that 
though living in the East Jerome and his circle of friends always remained 
of the West in their thought and sympathy. That attitude, combined with 
a natural lack of interest in theological speculation, resulted in an insuffi- 
cient grasp of the doctrinal controversies of the East. Jean-Remy Palanque 
discusses Jerome and the barbarians. The Saint felt that in the barbarian 
invasions there might be portents of the end of the world; but character- 
istically he worked on diligently and used the calamities as an exhortation 
to penance and prayer. For spiritual direction was a beloved interest of 
his and E. P. Burke, C.S.P., presents this phase, generously quoting from 
Jerome. Those who wish to pursue the subject further might desire a more 
detailed bibliography. 

Finally two studies can be placed under the heading of history. The 
editor treats Jerome’s work as an historian, discussing both the ex professo 
historical works and the traces of historical interest in his other writings. 
He shows that the Saint possessed sound critical judgment and points out 
that, when Jerome does not mention the sources he is quoting, he is in 
great part following the custom of the time. The influence of Jerome was 
very great during the Middle Ages; one small section, the eighth and ninth 
centuries, is studied in detail by M. L. W. Laistner. Jerome is most fre- 
quently quoted in the writings of the time, and Bede and ecclesiastics of 
the period revere him as a skilled translator, an unparalleled scholar, and a 
brilliant defender of the faith. 

Perhaps we may gather together the various impressions from all the 
essays in the following quotation from Cavallera’s study: “He died leaving 
to all the example of a life consecrated exclusively to God, sanctified by 
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detachment from the world, by prayer and austerity, by persevering travail 
and by charity—magnificent qualities and great virtues—merits made 
greater by the very obstacles which Jerome had to overcome in his own 
violent and difficult temperament” (p. 34). 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


* PeTER SPEAKS THROUGH LEO: The Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. By 
Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 
1952. Pp. xii + 132. $2.75. 

This slender volume can serve as introduction to the massive three-volume 
work which is being published at Wiirzburg on the Council. It is primarily a 
succinct historical account of the happenings at the Council, with just 
enough dogma interspersed to make the progress of events intelligible. It is 
thus a handy and useful book for the reader with a general education who 
wishes to gain a fuller understanding. In the course of the narrative the 
vital documents are given in full. 

The Prologue introduces us to the leading personalities of the drama, 
especially Cyril of Alexandria and Leo the Great. The former was already 
dead when the Council assembled, but his thought and policy largely 
dominated the assembly. There follows a short sketch of the background. 
Then come the seventeen sessions in due order. Three matters dominated 
the deliberations: the trial of Dioscorus and of some of his adherents; the 
question of faith regarding the two natures in Christ; the ambition of the 
See of Constantinople to outrank all others excepting Rome. It is in the 
question of faith that the personality and reasoning of Leo predominated. 
Less fortunate and discerning, as the author pictures it, was his attitude 
regarding the status of Constantinople. A less rigid attitude might have 
prevented much harm. 

The notes are gathered together at the end. The Note on the sources 
gives us an insight into the labor that was spent on the composition of 
this small work. Basic is the edition of the Acts of the Council by E. Schwartz. 
The citations show that much additional material was utilized. It would 
be better to omit the expression “extravagancies” with regard to the life 
of the Stylites; the studies of Lietzmann, Delehaye, and others have led 
to a better understanding of this form of life in its concrete setting. 


St. Mary’s College Aucustin C. WAND, S.J. 
OEUVRES DE ROBERT DE MELUuN. Tome III: Sententie; Vol. II: Texte 


Inédit. R. M. Martin, O.P., and R. M. Gallet, O.P. Louvain: Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense, 1952. Pp. vi + 422. 
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This new volume, containing Parts ITI-VI of the first book of Sentences 
by Robert de Melun, is a worthy addition to the works of Robert already 
edited by the late Fr. Martin. The Quaestiones de divina pagina appeared 
in 1932, the Quaestiones de epistolis Pauli in 1938, and the first volume 
of the Sentences in 1947. It is to be regretted that Fr. Martin did not live 
to complete his cherished project of editing all the extant theological works 
of Robert, and it is sincerely hoped that Fr. Gallet, who brought the present 
volume to completion, will with the same scholarly thoroughness finish a 
project that engaged Fr. Martin for over twenty years. 

It is due to Fr. Martin’s unceasing efforts since 1913, when he first pub- 
lished an article on Robert’s views on the necessity of belief in the Trinity 
and which he followed up by a long series on original sin (cf. bibliography in 
Ueberweg-Geyer, Grundriss, II [12th ed., 1951], 711), that Robert at long 
last began to receive the attention he deserves as one of the outstanding 
theologians of the twelfth century. This is made clear by A. M. Landgraf 
in his Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der theologischen Literatur der Friihscho- 
lastik (1948), p. 69 ff. Moreover, Fr. Martin in the introductions to his 
editions of Robert’s works has very clearly shown why Robert can no longer 
be overlooked by anyone anxious to appreciate the thought of the twelfth 
century. Thus in the biographical note in Tome I he points out that Robert 
was the disciple of William of Champeaux, Hugh of St. Victor, Abelard, 
etc., and was later their colleague. Robert taught John of Salisbury, who 
could not say enough in praise of his master’s inquiring mind, devotion to 
learning, and originality in the handling of ideas. He won great renown as 
a teacher of theology at Melun, and was called to the Council of Rheims, 
1148, on the same footing as Peter Lombard. Many summaries were made 
of his works, and his influence extended far into the thirteenth century. 

The Sententie, in particular, are important, as Fr. Martin shows in the 
preface to Tome III, Volume I. The Sentences are a summa of theology 
whose doctrinal richness is indisputable. Robert was unable to complete 
his projected program, and even in the exposition of doctrines he sometimes 
shows a disorderly classification. Still, within the bounds of any one ques- 
tion, Robert is extremely thorough. He is particularly skilful in dealing 
with adverse opinions, e.g., his refutation of the trinitarian theories of 
Gilbert de la Porrée. Though conversant with the teachings of Abelard, 
Hugh of St. Victor, etc., he belonged to no one school and did not hesitate 
to attack or defend where he saw fit. Thus he defended Abelard against 
William of St. Thierry and St. Bernard on the distinction of the three 
divine persons by the terms polentia, sapientia, bonitas. He strongly at- 
tacked Gilbert’s answers to the questions: “Utrum proprietates sive rela- 
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tiones sint personae divinae? Utrum substantia divina sit incarnata? Utrum 
humana natura Christi sit sola proprietas ex cuius participatione aliquid 
est homo?” He even attacked Peter Lombard for claiming that the power 
to sin was a true power and came from God. Robert’s method, a happy 
alliance of authority and reason, shows the marks of his dialectical forma- 
tion, vast reading, and personal contact with contemporary theologians, 
He uses Scripture spontaneously, with discernment and assurance. His 
work is no mere collection of Sentences, since he tries to understand as far 
as possible the meaning of the questions, to see what is deducible from their 
lessons, to discover their mutual relationships, and to clarify conclusions by 
analogies. It is Fr. Martin’s considered opinion that Robert, by the ex- 
cellence and sureness of his method, made a notable advance in theological 
teaching, and forged a solid link between the period of patristic theology 
and that of mature Scholasticism. 

The first volume of the Senientie has three sections. The first contains 
the justly famous praefatio (fifty-five pages) in which Robert criticizes the 
teaching methods of his contemporaries and gives the purpose of his work, 
which is to elaborate a theological system in which reason, enlightened by 
faith, analyzes revelation and tradition. (Msgr. Grabmann has a detailed 
study of this preface in his Geschichte der scholastischen Methode, II, 341- *8.) 
The second section has Robert’s own table of chapter headings. The third 
gives the text of Parts I and II of Book I. The subjects treated are: ques- 
tions of an introduction to Scripture; the different senses of Scripture; a 
historical and moral interpretation of the work of the six days of creation; 
a study of the divine will, presented as efficient cause, but also as power 
and wisdom, thus authorizing the distinction into potentia, sapientia, bonitas; 
and, finally, the beginning of his treatise on the Trinity. 

The second volume deals mostly with the Trinity, though a number of 
questions de Deo uno are treated, e.g., Part II, nn. 1-10, on the names of 
God; Part V, nn. 40-45, on est as said of God and creatures; Part VI, nn. 
13-18, on the divine will with regard to creatures. These interspersed ques- 
tions are an example of the lack of neat classification noted by Fr. Martin. 
They will, of course, greatly interest those historians of philosophy who 
have come to realize that the Boethian formulae on esse were understood 
in the Middle Ages in vastly different senses, and that their occurrence by 
no means implies that the man using them held or even suspected the 
doctrine of the real distinction of St. Thomas. 

The scholarly apparatus of the volume is up to the usual excellent stand- 
ard of the Spicilegium editions. The tables are especially well worked out; 
there are six of them (manuscripts cited, works cited, quotations, the 
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Initia of authorities cited, chapter titles, and table of proper names, sub- 
jects, etc.). The only criticism I would offer (hesitantly, for the practice is 
widespread) is to question the value of retaining the manuscript spellings. 
If the symbolic abbreviations of the manuscript are legitimately expanded 
in a printed edition, why not the literal abbreviations? And, even where 
there was no abbreviation, why cannot the modern Latin spelling be adopted? 
Is it not pedantic to retain the spelling “neggligit,” “conpendiosi,” etc? The 
use of e instead of ae in such words as quedam, sententie, etc., and similar 
usages not only make the reading of the text more difficult, but also render 
the detection of typographical errors impossible. For example, is ““vudetur’’ 
(p. 259, line 16) an error or a faithful reproduction of the ms.? This, how- 
ever, is only a small matter when one considers the great debt we owe to 
the scholarship of the editors. We look forward to the critical edition of the 
rest of Robert’s Sentences: this, no doubt, will require another three or 
four volumes, since the second volume takes us up to folio 68 of the 261 
folios of the Bruges manuscript. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto PETER W. Nasu, S.J. 


Catvin ET Loyota: DEUX REFORMES. By André Favre-Dorsaz. Paris 
and Brussels: Editions Universitaires, 1951. 

The book begins with an interpretative biographical sketch of its two 
protagonists done in alternate bits and carried to the point where they are 
about to begin their major works—the founding of the Society of Jesus and 
the reorganization of Geneva. Next follows a comparative study of their 
theologies (that of the Institutions and that implied in the Spiritual Exer- 
cises) and the relation of each to its author’s personal spirituality. The third 
section deals with their different concepts of spiritual reform, of government 
and obedience, as seen in their use of power. The last is a study of their 
inner life during this same period of power. The author then offers a few 
pages of summary—“La grandeur de Calvin” and “L’humble service de 
Loyola.” This felicitous elaboration of the technique of Plutarch brings new 
light and interest to familiar matter; and, in my judgment, the dangers 
inherent in its use are avoided: comparisons are not strained nor contrasts 
overdrawn. 

The book does not claim to add to the store of facts about either man. 
It is a series of provocative judgments on facts already known—Belloc with 
footnotes. There seems little point in listing the modifications that one 
reader would introduce into some of the author’s judgments. Let suffice a 
general approbation. 
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The use of primary sources shows real familiarity with the matter, al- 
though it seems strange that the “Diary” of St. Ignatius, published in the 
first volume of the third series of the Monumenta Ignatiana, does not appear 
at all; it illustrates some of the author’s points better than the sources 
actually used. I venture to add that the extensive use of Bernard’s Essai 
historique sur les Exercises is a flaw in the author’s otherwise judicious 
employ of secondary sources. The value of Bernard would seem to be that 
he stimulated others, notably Leturia and Rahner, to cover the same field 
more completely; and, since the author is familiar with the more competent 
works, why lean so heavily on the pioneering effort? 

The author, while striving for objectivity, makes no effort to assume 
the pseudo-objectivity that pretends to no personal convictions; and this 
may be an impediment to the book’s success with Protestants. They may 
sense that it is an indirect apologetic, all the more effective because un- 
intentional, for the cause of the Counter-Reformation. To the Catholic 
reader it can serve as a marvelous re-introduction to St. Ignatius, a healthy 
antidote to popular misconceptions. The author’s technique of contrast is 
responsible for this. It is undeniable, for instance, that St. Ignatius moved 
in a notable atmosphere of joy, but just as undeniable that, even among 
those conversant with his life and work, this facet of his personality is 
hardly known. The reader’s first impression on finding this emphasis on 
Ignatius’ spirit of joy is likely to be one of suspicion that the author is 
reaching for a contrast with Calvin’s greyness; but if he takes advantage 
of the extensive documentation offered him, he will find that here is some- 
thing that ought always to have been emphasized and has somehow been 
missed. A long list of similar points could be drawn up. 

Another great value in the author’s technique is the imparting of vitality 
and accuracy to such Ignatian formulas as the “service” or “glory” of God, 
through contrast with Calvin’s use of the same or of like expressions. 

The physical make-up of the book is excellent. It has no index but does 
have an admirable analytical table of contents. There is an appendix giving 
the judgment of a graphologist on the characters of the two men, formed 
after inspection of unidentified specimens of their handwriting. The judg- 
ment is uncannily accurate. 


Alma College Joserx B. WALL, S.J. 


SAINTE THERESE MYSTIQUE: UNE DIVINE Amitié. By Marcel Lépée. Les 
grands mystiques, III. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1951. Pp. 525. 
With this volume the delicate programme of Pére Cayré’s series—the 
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providing of solid and scholarly studies in deceptively popular dress— 
proceeds apace, and the disguise, if anything, is better than ever. Rare 
indeed is the wissenschaftlich footnote, which, as any publisher will tell you, 
frightens away readers by the score; bibliography is limited to six titles, 
all of them French and one of them practically a novel; the doctrinal points 
which the author makes are inserted full within the flowing narrative of the 
Saint’s life. No previous contributor to the series ever succeeded in being 
quite so disarming as this. 

Yet the solidity and the scholarship is there. So it is, despite appearances, 
a work not unworthy of the professional theologian’s attention. The highly 
personalized and reflective exegesis of texts which characterized Chanoine 
Lépée’s previous studies of St. Teresa is happily present too, but deliberately 
situated now within a wider context, and it is this last factor which makes 
Ste. Thérése mystique, I should think, of especial relevance to the theologian. 
In his Ste. Thérése d’Avila: Le réalisme chrétien Lépée had been concerned 
with evaluating the mystic’s own testimony; in his Bafiez et sainte Thérése, 
with evaluating the great Dominican’s influence upon her spiritual develop- 
ment. Here it is his concern to disengage the distinctive character, the 
originality even, of the Saint’s entire religious orientation. 

What he believes that character and originality to have been is indicated 
by the subtitle: it was question of a “divine friendship.” Now that under so 
generic a Christian rubric as this he should choose to place that which is 
allegedly proper to one Christian may well seem passing strange, but that 
he is justified in so doing is clear from the impossibility, so inadequate are 
our terms in such matters, of assigning a better. St. Teresa’s mystical 
itinerary, he contends, was preeminently the progressive establishment of a 
friendship, one which like every friendship demanded a self-giving to 
another, and unlike every other friendship (because in this instance the 
Friend was God) demanded a self-giving that was radical and entire and 
which was in the event caught up and transformed wholly within God’s 
own Self-giving. So far as I know, no one, not even Padre Nazario in his 
recent La psicologia de Santa Teresa, has brought out this distinctive 
characteristic of Teresan mysticism so clearly as M. Lépée, initially in the 
two doctoral theses referred to above and now more suasively still in the 
present volume. It is an interpretation which does no violence, seemingly, 
to the texts; which provides an intelligible pattern in which may be main- 
tained without distortion the Teresan antinomies of passivity-activity, 
subjugation-liberty, impersonalization-personalization; and which squares 
excellently with what Etchégoyen and de Ros have told us of St. Teresa’s 
otherwise arbitrary use of sources. 
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As implied above, there is an understandable carry-over from what M. 
Lépée has said in his previous books to what he says here, and in the process 
few changes have been made. He still, for instance, makes the all too com- 
mon error of predicating of mystical experience in general what is true of 
the mystical experience of St. Teresa, with the added irony now that his 
concern throughout is to disengage that which is characteristic of her alone. 
One deficiency of his Ste. Thérése d’Avila, the short shrift accorded visions 
and revelations, is excellently remedied in the present volume, largely in 
dependence, it would seem, upon Oechslin’s L’Intuition mystique de sainte 
Thérése, which is only as it should be. The treatment, too, of Balthasar 
Alvarez is more equitable now than it had been in Bafiez et sainte Thérése. 

The second half of the volume, in accordance with the policy of the series, 
is made up of selections, admirably chosen, from the writings of the Saint. 
The French, however, of the Chanoine’s new version is distinctly better 
groomed and more meticulously tailored than the Spanish of Teresa which 
it purports to translate; the hope of the late Professor Walsh that Teresa 
be someday translated without “improvements” has yet to be realized. 
Still there are many good things in this new version, too many indeed to 
catalogue here. I must, however, mention a couple which I have waited 
long to see: palomica is finally translated petit papillon instead of petite 
colombe, and el suefio de las potencias by la songe des puissances instead of 
le sommeil. 

In fine, Ste. Thérése mystique is a good, provocative, solid piece of work. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto ELMER O’BRIEN, S.J. 


BERULLE ET LES ORIGINES DE LA RESTAURATION CATHOLIQUE (1575- 
1611). By Jean Dagens. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 446. 240 fr. 

In the Preface the author tells us the purpose of this work. He deems it 
useless to rewrite in detail the life of Bérulle so exhaustively treated by 
Abbé Houssaye almost eighty years back. (In this the author faithfully 
keeps his promise, as he devotes only a three-page chapter to Bérulle’s 
origin, early life, and education.) In this first volume of what will be a two- 
volume work, M. Dagens attempts to assess the various European in- 
fluences which affected the Catholic Reform and Restoration in France, 
wherein Bérulle played so leading a part. But especially does he strive to 
describe succinctly (with copious references to his works) the development 
of Bérulle’s thought up to the year 1611. To the second volume will be 
relegated the foundation of the Oratory in France and its early develop- 
ment, the further history of St. Teresa’s Carmelites in France, and Bérulle’s 
political, but above all his spiritual, influence on his native land. 
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The most important of the four books into which this volume is divided 
is doubtless the fourth, which deals with Bérulle’s spirituality and its 
development up till 1611 (Bérulle died in 1629). The first book deals with 
Bérulle’s formative years, and pagan and Christian influences upon them. 
It is quite clear from the start that the classics of pagan antiquity had no 
interest for the subject of this biography, except in so far as they ‘“‘proph- 
esied, prepared for, or prefigured Christianity.” 

Christian antiquity’s impact on Bérulle was (1) that of the Bible, and 
(2) that of Augustine and Augustinianism. The author credits Bérulle 
before Bossuet (p. 30) with having grafted biblical style and biblical poetry 
on the tree of French oratory, thus making Bérulle the originator of this 
characteristic feature in the French religious prose of the seventeenth 
century. St. Augustine is his master in philosophy (p. 47). This is not the 
first time that we hear, nor will it be the last, of the Augustinianism of 
Bérulle. On page 35 Bérulle is credited with being one of the earliest repre- 
sentatives of Louvain’s renascent Augustinianism. Nor is the Bishop of 
Hippo merely the doctor of grace to the future founder of the French 
Oratorians; he is also the master of the spiritual life. Thus it is not sur- 
prising later to find Augustine exercising more than a passing influence on 
Bérulle’s spirituality. The other influences which clearly affected his spiritu- 
ality were the German mystics (who through the Capuchin, Benedict of 
Canfeld, and the Carthusian, Dom Beaucousin, were very well known to 
Bérulle), Erasmus, Teresa of Avila, and the Jesuits (notably Frs. Coton and 
Maggio). It was holy souls such as these, according to M. Dagens (p. 103), 
rather than the Church in its hierarchy, who were responsible for the Catholic 
Restoration in France. 

The chief advantage the foundation of St. Teresa’s reform in France 
afforded the future founder of the Oratorians was the occasion thereby given 
him for a holy friendship with two Carmelite nuns. The first, Sister Anne de 
St. Barthelemy, ably seconded his foundation by her prayers and spiritual 
lights; the second, Sister Madeleine de St. Joseph, was chiefly responsible 
for introducing Berullian spirituality among the Carmelites. 

What is this type of spirituality so peculiar to the future founder of the 
Oratorians as to be dubbed by the author “Berullism”? Its foundations 
were laid (though it was not properly constituted as yet) in the Bref discours 
de 'abnégation intérieur, Bérulle’s first work. “Man,” says the Bref discours, 
“may love God in both his higher (i.e., intellectual) and in his lower (i.e., 
sensible) nature, but in both natures, due to a certain inordinate tendency, 
is inclined to love himself. To this tendency must be opposed complete 
poverty of spirit, to be attained by thorough abnegation of body, intellect, 
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and heart,” thus reducing man to his native nothingness. With man, con- 
trary to other creatures, this nothingness must be willed and accepted, 
as the only condition whereon God will substitute His own personal activity 
in man in place of man’s action. 

The next step in the formation of “Berullism”’ was taken in the spiritual 
exercises made by the future Cardinal in 1601. Here once again the necessity 
of abnegation is stressed, but something new has been added, and in the 
solitude of retreat Bérulle discovers that this abnegation is not so much to 
be arrived at rationally as to be embraced in imitation of Christ’s “‘annihila- 
tion” in the Incarnation. The powerful lesson given us by the Incarnation is 
humility and abnegation. It is Christ now who teaches us to accept and 
willingly embrace our nothingness. Bérulle’s later works, his Discours de 
controverse, his Oeuvres de piété, his Vie de Jésus, but above all his crowning 
masterpiece, Les grandeurs de Jésus, are but variants and developments of 
this theme. 

But there is more. We have seen that in imitation and in virtue of the 
Incarnation we must annihilate ourselves. In virtue of the creation we are 
slaves. The Incarnation will be our inspiration to live also this our life of 
slavery. In self-annihilation and in slavery, in imitation of the Incarnation, 
we have the very essence of “Berullism.’’ But while we have seen what in 
M. Dagens’ opinion is the essence of “Berullism,” this, to continue in the 
language of the author, is not its “peculiar’’ feature. 

This peculiar feature consists in this, that man, who must willy-nilly 
live in some “state” wherein Christ has lived before him, should live in 
that “state” with Christ, or rather should have Christ live in him in the 
perfection wherein He lived that “state.” “I live, nay not I, but Jesus 
Christ lives within me.” Christ’s appearance is not merely a historical 
event, here today and gone tomorrow, but Jesus is ever present in His 
abiding mysteries, whose virtue permanently remains. To live as a Christian 
consists in causing to relive within us the mysteries of Christ. Here we 
touch the very heart and novelty of ‘“Berullism,” which made a deep 
impression at the time. 

This doctrine is supplemented and completed by Bérulle’s teaching in 
regard to the Church. The Church partakes of the mysteries and states of 
Christ and dispenses their virtue to the faithful by the feasts representing 
them throughout the liturgical year. If this is not the teaching of the modern 
Benedictine School as instanced by Dom Marmion in Christ in His Mysteries, 
it approaches so closely to it as to make Bérulle’s influence on this School 
seemingly undeniable. 
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This first volume is closed by an exhaustive bibliographical and critical 
appendix. 

To resume: this is a very scholarly and exhaustive work. Truth to tell, 
it is itself not free from the criticism levelled by the author against Abbé 
Houssaye’s work: it is somewhat ponderous and slow-moving. This seems 
to be due to the fact that M. Dagens at times loses himself in a mass of 
detail which is not always relevant to Bérulle, though it gives a wealth of 
color to his background. However, this work will probably be considered the 
definitive biography (judging by the first volume at least) of the great 
seventeenth-century reformer. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Marcus C. Douerty, S.J. 


" Saint VINCENT DE PAUL. By Jean Calvet. Translated by Lancelot C. 
Sheppard. New York: David McKay, 1952. Pp. 302. $5.00. 

In 1948 Msgr. Jean Calvet, rector emeritus of the Institut catholique in 
Paris, contributed this engaging item to the collection Les grands spirituels. 
The book generously fulfils, regarding its individual subject, the announced 
intent of the publisher of the series: to delineate the main exponents of vary- 
ing schools of spirituality by presenting, besides their life story, such intimate 
details of their teaching and practice as cannot fail to simplify understanding 
and encourage imitation. Conveying much more than chronological informa- 
tion, this latest biography of St. Vincent de Paul facilitates an appreciation 
of the sources and constituents of his holiness, which Calvet steadily focuses 
and ably analyzes. The Saint, he rightly insists, guarded with deep humility 
the secret of his ascetical growth. Reticence about his inner life is a balking 
trait of his correspondence and conférences. Only by closely observing his 
everyday conduct, by a patient study of his tireless sanctifying activity, 
can one determine the principles of his spirituality. 

The volume carefully measures Vincent’s progress in the way of perfec- 
tion only through the first twenty-five of the sixty years he spent in the 
priesthood. By 1625 all of his activities were on so lofty a plateau that ad- 
vancement, though constant, cannot be accurately charted. Calvet shares 
the common view that Cardinal de Bérulle was the first ascetical guide 
seriously to influence the eager priest, but he pronounces ill-judged Henry 
Brémond’s ranking him among les mystiques bérulliens. At the outset, 
Vincent doubtless owed much to the counsels of the Cardinal, but the 
mainsprings that served Bérulle for contemplative speculation became 
for him, as he developed, mainsprings of action. He cherished more con- 
sciously, and in later years quoted oftener, the directives of St. Francis de 
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Sales, Louis of Granada, and Bérulle’s disciple, André Duval. The key to 
Vincentian sanctity, Calvet reasonably concludes, may be found in action 
done unvaryingly for God and at the highest pitch of intensity. 

For the narrative portion of his study the author principally used the 
fourteen tomes of letters, talks, and varied documents gathered through 
many years by the late Pierre Coste, C.M., and published in 1920-25 with 
copious annotations; and he selectively tapped Coste’s three-volume bio- 
graphical monument to the Saint, Monsieur Vincent: Le grand saint du 
grand siécle (1931), as well as the monographs of writers whose inquiries 
have particularized his relations to the Congregation of the Mission and to 
the Daughters of Charity, his service to diocesan seminaries, and his multiple 
works of social benevolence. Since the book is not based on research done 
by Calvet, it has no new archival interest; but it critically reassesses familiar 
materials and enriches the reader with valuable impressions by indelibly 
highlighting many chosen items. This sort of emphasis, plus vivid diction 
and a virile style, considerable wit, an occasional Chestertonian indulgence 
in paradox, and sprinklings of pontifical comment—that somewhat over- 
riding manner which Sir Walter Scott dubbed “the big bow-wow stain”— 
impart to the volume an exciting quality that compels and rewards atten- 
tion. 

The relative smallness of his canvas permitted the Monsignor merely to 
miniature, rather than to redraw spaciously, the seventeenth-century fig- 
ures who helped or hindered the plans of St. Vincent to actualize in France 
the reforms of the Council of Trent. Through these intaglios, however, the 
reader will glimpse in their true lineaments St. Francis de Sales, St. Louise 
de Marillac, Cardinal de Bérulle, and Fr. Olier—themselves grands spirituels; 
Louis XIII and Anne of Austria, Marguerite de Valois, the Prince and 
Princess de Gondi, and Cardinals Richelieu, Mazarin, and Retz—political 
and social factors with whom Vincent had more than casual contacts; 
humbler men like the lay brother Mathieu Regnard—alms-runner to war- 
torn Lorraine; and the inevitable Abbé de Saint-Cyran, whose Jansenism 
the Saint, once he perceived it, determinedly opposed. And the backdrop 
that the author provides for these notables is reassuringly authentic, his 
previous contributions to biography and literary history having required 
him to survey wide sectors of seventeenth-century thought and life. 

On two points—Vincent’s replacing the galley slave and the most probable 
year assignable for the birth of the Saint—Calvet is surprisingly out of 
sympathy with Coste’s researches. The latter instance merits brief elucida- 
tion. Presumably to give Vincent, who was ordained priest in 1600, suitable 
canonical age for that sacred order, his first biographer, Abelly, in the 
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absence of consistent testimony, designated the year 1576 as that of his 
birth, and students continued to be puzzled by a variety of conflicting data 
until Coste completed his investigation. In an article in Bulletin de la 
Société de Borda (1922) he satisfactorily fixed the year as 1581 and in 
Monsieur Vincent (I, 18) restated his conclusion with conviction. Calvet, 
however, speciously adopts 1580. 

The translation of this memorable addition to the list of books about 
St. Vincent leaves little to be desired. Mr. Sheppard was precisely the 
right choice for the task. With unusual interpretative insight he couples 
admirable gifts of style. The result is a competent piece of English writing 
that preserves Calvet’s clarity and impressiveness. In a few phrases the 
French is rendered inexactly: for “graduated” (p. 19) read “was granted 
the licentiate”’; for “story” (p. 44) read “stay” or “sojourn”; etc. Mr. 
Sheppard has appreciably benefited clerical and lay Vincentians in English- 
reading countries by making available this persuasive appraisal of their 
patron; and for a wider circle he has provided an effective introduction to a 
peerless apostle of charity and truly grand spirituel. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Rapa F. Bayarp, C.M. 


HIsTOIRE DE LA THEOLOGIE AU XIX* SIRCLE, II: EpANOUISSEMENT DE LA 
THEOLOGIE, 1831-1870. By Edgar Hocedez, S.J. Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1952. Pp. 418. 

The inestimable value of the three-volume series of Pére Hocedez does 
not lie in the merely factual knowledge contained in the books but rather 
in the profound penetration into, and lucid exposition of, the great theo- 
logical movements, true and false, that began after the French Revolution 
and have continued down to our own time. Much of the merely factual 
knowledge found in the series could be garnered from the abundant dic- 
tionnaires and encyclopedias; but the many currents of error, the flow of a 
particular movement, and the interdependence of schools of thought, and 
Hocedez’s personal and sure grasp of the spirit of the nineteenth century— 
where could one find this, apart from the author’s own fine volumes? 

The present fascinating volume is divided into three books, discussing (1) 
theological problems and current errors, (2) theological movements in the 
different countries, and (3) the activity of the magisterium and the Vatican 
Council. 

Hegel had died in 1831, but the powerful shade of his idealistic monism 
remained above ground. Though Hegel’s idea of religion left no room for 
consciousness of sin or personal immortality, there were nevertheless not a 
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few of his followers who believed that the Hegelian philosophy could be 
squared with essential Christianity. Hence, each following his personal 
bent, the Hegelians broke up into right, center, and left groups. Of each 
group Hocedez gives a brief yet adequate summary, stressing the theo- 
logical implications of each division. 

The rationalistic spirit in Protestantism manifested itself by naturalistic 
interpretation of the Gospel narratives. Strauss, in his study, made use of 
the myth theory. Though he cared little for the rules of historical inquiry, 
he did make a weak pretense of using the historical method. On the other 
hand, Christian Baur, founder of the Tiibingen School, did make use of the 
historical methods which, at that time, Niebuhr and von Ranke had begun 
to formulate. Baur thus paved the way along which the “higher critics” 
would travel in their dissection of the Gospels. Baur saw Christianity as 
the synthesis of Jewish particularism championed by St. Peter (thesis) 
and of the Hellenic universalism preached by St. Paul (antithesis). The 
upshot of this tension was historic Christianity, according to Baur (p. 31). 

The problem of the 19th century was the relation between the natural 
and the supernatural, considered especially on the intellectual level. On 
the moral plane, the extremes had been occupied by the Pelagians and the 
Reformers. With the shift to the intellectual sphere, the extremists were 
the Rationalists as opposed to the Fideists-Traditionalists-Ontologists. The 
fundamental error in technique, common to Hermes and Giinther, was 
their failure to employ the heavy broadsword of Scholastic and patristic 
thought, preferring instead the more attractive but (as events proved) 
clearly more ineffective weapon of the rationalistic rapier. However we 
may look at the matter in retrospect, given the intellectual milieu and the 
theological poverty of Hermes and Giinther, their common error is under- 
standable. 

Hocedez points out that for Giinther faith should become science and 
in this precisely lies Giintherian semi-rationalism. Again, in his insistence 
that dogma is in perpetual flux and in its evolution depends at every moment 
upon the progress of human sciences, and hence that the truth of dogmatic 
formulas is only relative (to the precise time when the formulation took 
place), Giinther points directly ahead to the Modernists (cf. L. J. Collins, 
“The Creeds,” Hibbert Journal, October, 1952, for a modern presentation 
of this hundred-year-old idea). 

Frohschammer, though not strictly a rationalist, is properly called a 
semi-rationalist. Like most of the aberrations of the nineteenth century, 
his error lies fundamentally in a false theory of cognition. He is not strictly 
a rationalist because he does not consider the power of reason as left strictly 
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to itself or as being sufficient by its proper autonomy. Reason, for Froh- 
schammer, is a reason deeply influenced by the impact of Christian history 
and tradition. Reason is, in his words, the historisch gebildete Vernunft, 
“historically molded reason.’”” Human reason of today is not the same as 
the reason of man, say, two thousand years ago: it has been radically 
changed. 

In this respect, as Hocedez indicates (p. 67), Frohschammer has some- 
thing in common with such a modern existentialist as Gabriel Marcel. But, 
whereas the latter admits the insufficiency of human reason and denies its 
complete autonomy, such was hardly the case with Frohschammer. Granted 
that reason, for him, is not the tabula rasa of philosophy, but reason im- 
pregnated with the legacy of history, still it is true that, for Frohschammer, 
reason thus considered is all-sufficient. 

Frohschammer wrote his first book in 1854, at the age of thirty-three. 
Three years later the work was on the Index. During the next four years 
he wrote three more books, all of which were condemned by the Brief of 
1862. Whereas Giinther submitted to the Church Frohschammer died in 
1893 unreconciled with the Church, but without having lost the faith. The 
problems raised by Giinther and Frohschammer should stimulate careful 
study in the Catholic theologian, especially on the vexing question: just 
how much aid does revealed truth give to human reason in the work of 
philosophical inquiry? 

Equally fine is Hocedez’ treatment of the fideism and mitigated traditional- 
ism of Bautain, the traditionalism of Bonnetty, and the mixture of tradi- 
tionalism and ontologism of the Louvain school headed by Gerard Casimir 
Ubaghs. Here Hocedez guides even the less learned reader with firm hand 
and sure stride through the maze of theological movements. We find in 
those men that fault common to so many Catholic intellectuals of the 
time: in their desire to refute false rationalistic systems of thought, these 
sincere and talented men veered to the opposite extreme. In their efforts to 
counteract the influence of Victor Cousin and other defenders of the com- 
plete autonomy of reason, Bautain, de Bonnetty, and Ubaghs ended by 
emasculating reason itself. From Hocedez’ lucid exposé of these false 
systems the professor of theology will be greatly helped in understanding 
the background of Vatican. 

The traditionalism of the Italian peninsula is well handled in Hocedez’ 
analysis of P. Ventura, and one of the most penetrating studies of this 
volume deals with the renascence of watered-down Malebranche ontologism 
in Gioberti, in whose philosophy traditionalism also waxed strong. 

Again and again the reader is impressed by the tender concern of the 
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Holy See to omit names whenever possible in its condemnation of untenable 
propositions. For example, five of the first seven propositions condemned 
in 1861 (DB, 1659-65) were taken bodily from the works of P. Jean-Pierre 
Martin, S.J. (1792-1859). The censuring of these seven by tuto tradi non 
possunt created no little discussion among Catholic intellectuals. P. Ramiére 
insisted that they contained a blanket condemnation of all ontologism, 
while others, like the Sulpician Branchereau, held the opposite view. Even a 
future cardinal (Guibert) held that the Pope himself had confided to him 
that only German pantheism was intended in the condemnation of the 
propositions. 

And so on through Rosminian ontologism. One will marvel at the A pos- 
tilles containing 327 censures against Rosmini and rejected as false by the 
tribunal of the Index; the scrutiny of Rosmini’s doctrine for three years by 
that same tribunal, a scrutiny ending with the single word dimittatur; the 
storm of controversy that ranged around that one word, till twenty-two 
years later, in 1876, a new dispute broke out, with the Civilid@ and Osser- 
vatore holding that the Index, by dimittatur, meant only that the condemna- 
tion of Rosmini’s doctrine was inopportune. 

Finally, in 1877, the Holy See condemned forty propositions extracted 
from the works of Rosmini. But, according to Hocedez (p. 154), all these 
propositions were excerpted from posthumous works of Rosmini. In the 
dimittatur case of 1854, only the published writings had been examined. The 
works from which the forty propositions were taken remained in the state 
of mere manuscript writings and had never received their final form from 
the correcting hand of their author; Rosmini had died piously in 1855. 

The fourth chapter in Book I is devoted to the Church-State problem. 
The whole sad story of de Lamennais is discussed, with the merely political 
aspects of the question toned down and the accent put on the theological 
implications of liberalism. The Mirari vos of 1832 struck sharply at liberal- 
ism, without mentioning names. Lamennais received a copy of the Encyclical 
at Munich and submitted, only to revolt definitely in 1834 with his book, 
Les paroles d’un croyant. The final condemnation came with Singulari nos 
in that same year, marking the end of absolute Catholic liberalism. Moderate 
Catholic liberalism continued under Ventura, Rosmini, and Gioberti on 
the peninsula, and under Ketteler, Montalembert, and others beyond the 
Alps. And then in 1864 came the definitive condemnation of liberalism 
with Quanta cura and the Syllabus errorum. 

The middle section of the book opens with a discussion of theological 
movements in Spain and America. Balmés is given a fine treatment. A long 
second chapter dealing with England and Ireland is one of the very best 
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in this volume. After an adequate discussion of the Oxford Movement, 
much attention is devoted to Newman. Hocedez’ analyses of the Grammar 
of Assent and the Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine show keen 
understanding of Newman. A point in Newman’s doctrine, often misunder- 
stood, is clarified by Hocedez: Newman’s teaching concerning the proof of 
revelation. The latter says that revelation is proved only by the accumula- 
tion of probabilities. As Hocedez shows, Newman does not mean that 
revelation is only probable, or that certitude can come from a simple ad- 
dition of probabilities; he means that the individual testimonies, taken in 
isolation and stripped of all that is implicitly contained in them, are only 
probable from the point of view of “strict formal logic.” But by their con- 
vergence they constitute real certitude every time this convergence can be 
explained only by the concrete fact towards which they converge (pp. 
231-32). 

While admitting that what Rousselot and de Grandmaison called New- 
man’s “subtle anti-intellectualism” gave a certain foundation to the charge 
of his being a precursor of Modernism, Hocedez stresses that the entire 
theological outlook of the Cardinal was the direct opposite of the Modernist 
cast of mind. In Newman there was nothing of that agnosticism, symbolism, 
and anti-dogmatism so characteristic of Modernism. Again, his elevation 
to the cardinalate in 1879, taken together with the laudatory letter of the 
papal Secretary of State, may well be looked upon as approval equally of 
the man and of his doctrine, both so often misunderstood. 

In the next four chapters Hocedez runs through the theological currents 
in France, Belgium, and Poland, and spends some forty pages examining 
the situation in Germany, placing proper emphasis on the schools of 
Tiibingen, Munich, Mayence, and Wiirzburg. The last chapter of this section 
deals with the renascence of Thomism in Italy; Passaglia, Schrader, and 
Franzelin are the more important men studied. 

The third and last section of this volume has to do with the magisterium 
and the Vatican Council. This part, though brief, will provide interesting 
reading, in capsule form, for the theologian who has read the longer ac- 
counts of Vatican. The three volumes of Hocedez are one of the great 
scholarly contributions of the twentieth century. 


St. Mary’s College MA Lacul J. DONNELLY, S.J. 
PRIERES DES PREMIERS CHRETIENS. By A. Hamman, O.F.M. Paris: 


Fayard, 1952. Pp. 477. 750 fr. 
The present anthology or florilegium of early Christian prayers is the 
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sixth volume in a series entitled Textes pour Vhistoire sacrée, under the 
general editorship of Daniel-Rops. The guiding purpose of the whole series 
is a “return to the sources,” which the editor feels is one of the needs and 
one of the characteristics of Christianity in our times. This need for a 
return to what may be called the sources of Christian prayer is voiced some- 
what provocatively by Daniel-Rops in an accompanying notice: “Why 
gather together into a single volume the prayers of the early Christians? 
Because we no longer know how to pray, we no longer love prayer; we find 
difficulty in familiarizing ourselves with our missal, the prayer of the 
Church.” 

If the need is as acute as Daniel-Rops feels, and if it is to be met by 
familiarizing Christians today with the prayers of their forefathers, no 
better source book will be found than the present volume. In fact, it is the 
very first time than an anthology of just this sort has been prepared in 
any language. Following an order of presentation that is historical, and yet 
not too rigid to exclude a topical arrangement within a given period, Fr. 
Hamman, to whom the task of selection and translation was entrusted, 
presents in turn the inspired prayers of the New Testament; the prayers 
of the Apostolic Fathers and early Christian Apologists, rich in biblical 
allusions; the highly personal and intimate prayers of the early martyrs; 
the prayers that divided the Christian’s day, as unrolled from recently 
discovered papyri; the aspirations and supplications of Christians, engraved 
on stone and traced on pottery; the early development of the greatest of all 
prayers, the Eucharistic liturgy; and finally the majestic prayers and 
hymns of the golden age of the Fathers, which have enriched the liturgies 
of the East and the Roman Mass and breviary of the West. In a closing 
section, which is more an appendix to the whole, Fr. Hamman offers a few 
extracts from the earliest formal treatises on prayer, and brings this re- 
markable anthology to a close with St. Cyprian’s lengthy commentary on 
the Our Father, and St. Cyril of Jerusalem’s brief but exquisite paraphrase 
of the same. 

Even a cursory reading of the present volume will reveal definite charac- 
teristics that distinguish the prayers of the early Christians from those to 
be found in our popular prayer-books. The dominant theme is one of praise 
and thanksgiving, a theme basic to the Eucharistic liturgy, but one that 
seems to flow over and to give direction to private prayer. Even in such 
prayers as are called prayers of petition, there appears to be a reluctance to 
introduce a request until God is fully reminded of those great attributes of 
His that guarantee a favorable reply. Principal among these is the Father- 
hood of God. Origen relates that after a careful search through the Old 
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Testament he failed to find “a single prayer that dared to address God and 
to call Him Father” (Treatise on Prayer, 22, 1; cited by Hamman, p. 52). 
True, the prayers of the early Christians owed much of their expression to 
the Old Testament, but that new element, the plaintive cry of ‘Abba, 
Father,”’ emboldened by a deep consciousness of brotherhood with Christ, 
His “beloved Child,” lent a note of tenderness that is reserved almost 
exclusively today to prayers that are directed to our Lady, to our Lord in 
His sacred humanity, and to our patron saints. 

If we consult the prayers which Catholics are instructed to say daily, we 
find that apart from the Lord’s Prayer, in which we invoke God as Father, 
our prayers are rather acts that satisfy the demands of the various virtues, 
whether of faith, hope, charity, or contrition. They were composed, recited 
publicly, and ultimately appended to our catechisms as a reaction to seven- 
teenth-century Quietism. As such, their appeal is more to the head than to 
the heart; their delight is the theologian’s more than the ordinary Christian’s 
(cf. J. A. Jungmann, S.J., Die Frohbotschaft und unsere Glaubensverkiindigung 
[Regensburg: Pustet, 1935], p. 105 f.). Unquestionably, these prayers were 
composed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, who has directed the 
Church, in the formulation of her great dogmas, to sacrifice warmth and 
beauty of expression to brevity and theological accuracy. However, the 
time may now have come, under the same guiding Spirit, to recapture for 
our prayers and hymns, still to be written, something of the spontaneity, 
majesty, and yet tenderness of the prayers of the early Christians. The 
present reviewer would like to believe that Fr. Hamman’s anthology repre- 
sents a giant stride in that direction. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto Pau F. PALMER, S.J. 


Tue SPIRITUALITY OF THE Mass. By Adolph Dominic Frenay, O.P. 
St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. vii + 296. $4.00. 

BIBLE ET LITURGIE. By Jean Daniélou, S.J. Lex orandi, XI. Paris: Edi- 
tions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 478. 

Fr. Frenay’s work is a volume of fifty brief, devotional chapters based 
on aspects of the Roman liturgy of the Mass. In clear, simple, unctuous 
style he addresses priests and laity, urging them to a better appreciation of 
the Holy Sacrifice and pointing the way to its application to their lives. 
The book supplies helpful matter for spiritual reading and mental prayer. 
If the author had devoted more space to a concise exposition of the history 
and content of our liturgy, and less to exhortation, without detracting from 
the devotional phase, he would have made a more enduring appeal to the 
intellect and will of the reader. 
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The second volume under review carries the subtitle: “La théologie 
biblique des sacrements et des fétes d’aprés les Péres de |’église.” It is a 
timely study in typology, of the interrelations existing between Old Testa- 
ment symbolism and the Christian sacramental rites and, in general, Chris- 
tian worship. Distinguishing neatly between the sacraments and their ex- 
ternal rites, and assuming an understanding of the nature and efficacy of 
the former, Pére Daniélou restricts himself to an exposition of the exact 
symbolism of the three sacraments of initiation and of the principal feasts 
of the ecclesiastical year. The nature and limits of the problem under 
investigation, as well as the principles to be employed in its solution, are 
clearly set out in a fine introductory chapter. The numerous and varied 
types of the Old Law are assembled and, in the footsteps of the Fathers, 
are interpreted in the prefiguration of baptism, confirmation, Holy Eucharist, 
and the chief feasts of the year. That the realities of the Old Law were 
figures of those of the New, is correctly assumed as a prime principle. New 
Testament hagiographers did not invent symbolism; rather they employed 
it to establish the truth of Christianity. For them Christ is the fulfilment of 
the Old Law, and hence the true Messias. The New Law is the continuation 
of God’s intercourse with men, and His actions in the new dispensation are 
closely analogous to those of pre-Messianic times. The symbolism of our 
sacramental rites is of Hebrew origin, and even though in the Hellenistic 
milieu some modifications were introduced, the primary rites remain sub- 
stantially intact. Foreshadowed in the Old Testament, it was for that 
reason that Christ instituted such rites, and to grasp their meaning we must 
know what the old symbols signified to Him and to His apostles. 

After listing the basic sources, and sedulously shunning arbitrariness, 
Daniélou builds up his conclusions on the authority of the Fathers, par- 
ticularly of those who in the early centuries devoted much time and labor 
to the instruction of catechumens and neophytes. Ample documentation 
from scriptural and patristic sources relative to sacramental rites and the 
great festivals of the year is adduced throughout. The outcome is a fine 
piece of scholarship, rich in thought, chaste in style, eminently qualified to 
enhance the reader’s appreciation of our liturgy, and of the Church’s life 
as portrayed in her sacraments and feasts. 


Woodstock College D. J. M. CaLianan, S.J. 


’ ‘Tus 1s THE Farra. By Francis J. Ripley. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1952. Pp. 414. $5.00. 

This should prove a very useful book for the many priests who are now 
conducting Enquiry Classes and for the seminarians who are wisely pre- 
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paring their own courses of lectures for future use. The Enquiry Class is 
rapidly becoming a most fruitful parish institution in this country. Many 
of these classes have been started simply as a time-saving device, others 
because of a realization that many would-be enquirers who would never 
visit a rectory would gladly attend a class, still others to afford Catholics 
the opportunity of broadening their knowledge of the faith. Whatever the 
reason for beginning these classes, they have been found so successful in 
accomplishing so many desirable ends that the technique has spread rapidly 
from parish to parish and continues to spread. Some of the finest apostolic 
work in this country today is being done through Enquiry Classes. 

This is the Faith is an exposition and development of the lessons of the 
English Catechism. It contains the substance of a series of talks on Catholic 
faith and practice which was given to non-Catholic enquirers by Fr. Ripley, 
and covers the dogmatic and moral teaching usually presented to enquirers 
and converts. It treats of the essential points of Catholic doctrine, explains 
Catholic devotional practices, and maintains a nice balance between instruc- 
tion and exhortation. It is what many have been seeking as a pattern for 
their own lectures. 

In this country the course of instructions is usually completed in twenty- 
five to thirty lectures. This number suffices for Catholics who desire to 
learn more of the faith and for enquirers who remain but enquirers. Private 
instructions are arranged to fill out the course and to answer the difficulties 
of those who wish to be received into the Church. Fr. Ripley has divided 
his book into forty chapters, but these can easily be utilized in a shorter 
course, since he follows the usual catechism arrangement. Occasionally the 
author’s emphasis is determined by the English background of his audience. 
However, the dogmatic and moral content of the course must be the same 
for all, and the priest who uses this book can easily substitute whatever 
emphasis is required by the local circumstances of his audience. 

Since this is a work which is designed specifically for enquirers, it might 
be well to raise the question of the ideal order of presentation for lectures 
of this kind. Certainly the order usually followed in our catechisms is 
perfectly satisfactory for the instruction of Catholic children. But might 
it not be better in the instruction of non-Catholic enquirers to establish 
firmly the divine institution and infallible authority of the Church before 
treating the other mysteries of the faith? There is no general index to the 
book, but the orderly arrangement and summaries of chapters make this 
of minor importance. A more complete identification of references would, 
however, have improved this useful book. 


St. Mary of the Lake, Mundelein Ernest V. McCLear, S.J. 
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DIALECTIQUE DE L’AFFIRMATION: Essai de métaphysique réflexive. By 
André Marc, S.J. Bruxelles: L’Edition Universelle, 1952. Pp. 736. 450 fr. 

Present-day preoccupations in philosophy are a curious combination of 
interest in the concrete, the singular, the personal, and a zeal for rigorous 
logic, for reasoning of universal validity, painfully careful not to overstep 
its premises. But, although these attitudes combine to form the intellectual 
atmosphere of our age, they are rarely found synthesized in the same 
individual. An acute awareness of the singular and personal tends to lose 
itself in exclusive attention to the concrete possibilities of a particular 
existent, and to disregard the construction of a general theory of being 
and existence. Absorption with the universal, on the other hand, flattens out 
reality; the generalities its logic engenders concern the horizontal, with the 
vertical and transcendent either not explained or explained away. When, 
therefore, a book comes off the press that combines successfully the feel 
of the phenomenologist for the concrete existent with the passion of the 
rationalist for logic and the universal, it is really an event worth noting. 
Such, I think, is the chief merit and peculiar interest of P. Marc’s new work. 

The aim of his effort is strictly philosophical, not historical, however 
much he is at pains throughout to situate his thought in relation to medieval 
and modern doctrines. It looks precisely to the evolution of a metaphysics 
by the dialectical explication of an initial idea. To serve as an adequate 
starting point, such an idea must be sufficiently rich in content to embrace 
all reality and so insure unity, sufficiently rich in oppositions to stimulate 
and maintain in tension the drive of the intellect to understand and so 
insure progress. Indeed, the play of oppositions, implied in the starting 
point and seeking resolution, is the key to the whole development of the 
work. 

Examining various possibilities for a starting point, including, besides 
the views of Scotus and Suarez, several modern approaches to the problem, 
P. Marc concludes that the Thomist idea of being, expressed in the judge- 
ment: “Things exist according to their natures,” best meets the afore- 
mentioned requirements. It is at once universal and concrete, enveloping 
the real without neglecting its diversity; one, yet many; affirming being, 
but all the same including its relative negation. In short, it is in such an idea 
that the whole progress of philosophy will consist, not in adding determina- 
tions from the outside to this initial affirmation as though it were itself 
deficient in content, but in rendering the intellect explicitly conscious of 
the totality thus present to it from the beginning. 

To this creative effort towards a sort of total consciousness, P. Marc 
devotes the remainder of his long book. Starting with the transcendental 
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ideas, he works, sometimes laboriously, through most of the problems that 
have become traditional in Scholastic metaphysics, indicating along the 
way, by copious citations, their numerous points of contact with modern 
thought. Regarding many of these problems, if we consider them in isola- 
tion, he says little that is startlingly new. There are indeed some magnificent 
pages on the analysis of affirmation, the good and beautiful, the analogy 
of being. But, by and large, the originality of the work and its real justifica- 
tion consist more, as he himself suggests in the preface, in the detailed 
explanation of the links between ideas, in their express systematization, 
and in his analysis and, to my mind, successful application of the dialectical 
method. 

By the vigor of its thought, its openness to the undeniable gains of con- 
temporary speculation whose confrontation with the traditional results in 
enrichment to both with betrayal of neither, and by its rare success in 
keeping a universal dialectic rooted firmly in the existential, this new work 
of P. Marc recommends itself highly to anyone interested in the modern 
attempt to rescue perennial philosophy from gradual arteriosclerosis. 


Woodstock College RoBeErt O. JOHANN, S.J. 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


GRIECHISCH-DEUTSCHES WORTERBUCH ZU DEN SCHRIFTEN DES NEUEN 
TESTAMENTS UND DER UBRIGEN URCHRISTLICHEN LITERATUR. By Walter 
Bauer. Fascicles 4-5, 6, 7-8, 9-10. 4th rev. ed.; Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann, 
1952. DM 5.80 the fascicle. The architectonic of Bauer’s Greek-German 
Lexicon for the New Testament and the rest of primitive Christian literature, 
as well as the stress and strength of the fourth edition, were indicated in a 
sketch of the first three of ten projected fascicles (TS, XI [1950], 269-70). 
Fascicles 4-10 take us from év#a to mpéA.uos, completing the fourth revised 
edition, and evidence the same masterly concentration on essentials, the 
same meticulous care for accuracy and detail. Beginning with fascicle 4, the 
price for single fascicles has risen from DM 4 to DM 5.80. 


THE Wispom oF FaitH: An Introduction to Theology. By Charles 
Journet. Translated by R. F. Smith, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1952. Pp. xvi + 225. $4.25. Msgr. Charles Journet’s Introduction a la 
théologie appeared in 1947 and was adequately reviewed in THEOLOGICAL 
Stupres, [IX (1948), 455-57; the reader is referred to Fr. John J. Healy’s 
appraisal. By now the volume is well known in Europe, and has been received 
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with general favor. It is an excellent aid towards an understanding of some 
aspects of theology. Fr. Smith’s clear and idiomatic translation extends the 
utility of the book, which certainly deserves a wider circle of readers in 
English-speaking countries than it has had up to the present. 


KATHOLISCHE DOGMATIK NACH DEN GRUNDSATZEN DES HEILIGEN THOMAS. 
By Franz Diekamp. Vol. 2. 10th ed., rev. by Klaudius Jiissen; Miinster: 
Aschendorff, 1952. Pp. ix + 606. DM 25. The tenth edition, published 
in 1949, of volume one of Diekamp’s well-known Dogmatik, was merely an 
unrevised reprinting of the ninth edition of 1938. Volumes two and three 
have now been revised by Professor Klaudius Jiissen of Freiburg. Volume 
two contains the matter treated in the tracts on creation, the fall of man, the 
Incarnation, the Redemption, and grace. The only major changes over the 
previous edition are in the sections on the Assumption and on Our Lady as 
Mediatrix of All Graces. Minor changes have been made in style and content, 
and the extensive references to the literature have been brought up to date. 


KATHOLISCHE GLAUBENSKUNDE, I. By Matthias Premm. Vienna: Herder, 
1951. Pp. xvi + 588. 25.75 fr. | This is the first of a four-volume series of 
textbooks on dogmatic theology. It contains (1) an introduction to theology 
in general, with a general treatment of the nature, sources, methods, and 
history of dogmatic theology, (2) our knowledge of God and His attributes, 
(3) the Trinity, (4) the creation and elevation of man, with a section on the 
angels. 


Tue Hypostatic UNION. CREATED ACTUATION BY UNCREATED ACT. By 
M. de la Taille, S.J. Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J. West Baden Springs, 
Ind.: West Baden College, 1952. Pp. v + 76. $0.95. An edition in English 
of de la Taille’s famous trilogy of studies on the hypostatic union: “The 
Schoolmen” (written in English) delivered as a lecture at the Summer 
School of Catholic Studies at Cambridge in 1925; “‘Actuation créée par Acte 
incréé,” from the Recherches de science religieuse for 1928; and de la Taille’s 
reply to the criticism evoked by the previous article, ‘““Entretien amical 
d’Eudoxe et de Palaméde sur la grace d’union,” appearing in the Revue 
apologétique for 1929. Fr. Vollert’s customary high competence as a translator 
is finely evidenced in a clear and readable version of the French articles. 
Theological students will appreciate having at their disposal in this form 
what is perhaps the most profound modern writing on the problems of the 
supernatural. 
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Grace: Commentary on the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, Ia Ilae, 
q. 109-14. By Réginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. Translated by the Domin- 
ican Nuns, Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, California. St. Louis and 
London: Herder, 1952. Pp. 535. $7.50. In the centuries since the death 
of Aquinas, a number of further questions have arisen. What would have 
been Aquinas’ stand on these issues? With his customary assurance and vigor 
Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange worked out some of the old answers in his De gratia 
(Turin: Berutti, 1947), to which he appended a generous selection of his 
previous contributions to Latin and French periodicals. The whole has now 
been done faithfully into English, and the original Index has been enlarged 
considerably. 


DE HABITIBUS ET VIRTUTIBUS IN COMMUNI (1-2, 49-70). By Peter Lum- 
breras, O.P. Rome: Officium Libri Catholici, 1952. Pp. xv + 281. An- 
other in the author’s already long series of commentaries on the second part 
of the Summa. Students are mainly envisaged, as the division of each subject 
into propositions, corollaries, and scholia indicates. The index auctorum 
with its predominance of names from the Thomistic school shows that there 
is no preoccupation with more than a direct explication of the text of St. 
Thomas. The index rerum is detailed. 


L’EVOLUTION DES RITES SACRAMENTALS: Contribution 4 une morphologie 
des signes sacrés. By Joseph Pascher. Translated from the German by 
Charles Rauch. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1952. Pp. 71. 240 fr. A com- 
parison of present-day sacramental rites with the data of Scripture and 
history shows large variations in these rites (ch. I). Is not the sacrament thus 
affected in its essence, which is to be a sign instituted by Christ? The author 
adds to the classical explanations the idea of the essentially dramatic char- 
acter of this sign: certain elements are necessary, e.g., to the Eucharist as 
repast and sacrifice, but these elements may be verified in a variety of ways, 
as history has shown (ch. II). At different periods the symbolism may be 
more or less express, yet all forms have been recognized by the Church as 
valid (ch. III). The book ends with an investigation of the actual causes of 
the transformation of rites. This is a valuable and stimulating essay in 
sacramental theology. 


DE PULCHRITUDINE: Inquisitio philosophico-theologica. By Jordan Au- 
mann, O. P. Valencia: Tipografia Moderna, 1951. Pp. 190. A dissertation 
on the Thomistic theory of the beautiful. A philosophical section contains a 
brief history of aesthetic theory from Plato through the Fathers to Dionysius, 
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together with a sketch of the metaphysics of beauty and the psychology of 
aesthetic experience. A second section deals with the divine beauty in general 
and in its verification in the Trinity, and with the corporeal beauty of Christ. 
The last part discusses the beauty of the soul in grace. There is an appendix 
on the supernatural beauty of our Lady, and a bibliography; the table of 
contents sufficiently supplies for an index. 


JEAN CHRYSOSTOME: SUR L’INCOMPREHENSIBILITE DE DIEU. Greek text, 
Introduction by Ferdinand Cavallera, S.J., and Jean Daniélou, S.J. Trans- 
lation and notes by Robert Flaceliére. Sources chrétiennes, XXVIII. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 317. 720 fr. Gives the Greek text, as edited 
by de Montfaucon (Paris, 1839; reproduced in PG, XLVIII, 699-748), of 
five homilies delivered by Chrysostom at Antioch, 386-87, to warn the 
Christian people against the seductive error of the Anomaeans on man’s 
knowledge of God. The introduction (pp. 7-70) sketches the Anomaean 
error, traces the history of the concept of the incomprehensibility of the 
divine essence, situates the Homilies in this development, analyzes the data 
they offer on man’s subjective reaction to what Otto called ‘remenda maiestas, 
indicates the angelology of the Homilies, and sums up the information 
Chrysostom supplies on the liturgy of Antioch at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. The notes are few and brief. 


Saint THOMAS D’AQUIN: CONTRA GENTILES, III. Translated by M.-J. 
Gerlaud. Paris: Lethielleux, 1951. Pp. 822. 2900 fr. The third book of the 
Contra gentiles, here presented with the Leonine text and a new translation 
into French, is the first volume to appear in this new edition. The second, 
fourth, and first books will follow in that order, at the rate of one a year. 
The reason advanced by the Dominican Fathers of the Convent of General 
Studies of Chambéry-Leysse (Savoie), who are in charge of the work, for 
beginning with the third book is that, in their opinion, it is the one ‘most 
accessible to the cultivated public of today.” This volume includes an Intro- 
duction describing the general theme of the third book, its line of argumenta- 
tion, and its import. There is also a detailed plan of its organization, as well 
as an excellent analytical index. The General Introduction to the edition, 
which will treat such problems as the date of composition, historical climate, 
etc., will be contained in the first volume. The editors insist that in this trans- 
lation they have placed the accent on literalness rather than elegance. 


Saint THomas Aquinas: Truts, I. A translation of Quaestiones dis- 
putatae de veritate, I-IX, by Robert W. Mulligan, S.J. Library of Living 
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Catholic Thought. Chicago: Regnery, 1952. Pp. xxvi + 472. $7.00. This 
first translation into English of the De veritate is well executed and beauti- 
fully presented. The value of the text is enhanced by the fact that it has been 
carefully coordinated with the Latin Leonine edition now under preparation 
in Rome. An Introduction by Vernon J. Bourke explains the nature and 
style of these Questions on Truth, supplies a few remarks on their authentic- 
ity and date, describes their historical background, and gives a short doc- 
trinal analysis. There are, in addition, several helpful appendices: an aid to 
the references contained in St. Thomas’ work, a complete list of these refer- 
ences, and a glossary of terms. 


THE CONCEPT IN THomIsM. By J. F. Peifer. New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1952. Pp. 225. $4.00. In this study, which is the fruit of graduate 
work at the Pontifical Faculty of Philosophy in River Forest, the author 
“aims first to bring into relief the basic antithesis which obtains between the 
Thomist tradition (in regard to the theory of knowledge) and . . . the Carte- 
sian tradition, and secondly to show the reasonable realism of the Thomist 
tradition.” The result is a brief sketch of modern non-Scholastic epistemolo- 
gies, followed by an orderly exposition of the basic texts of St. Thomas 
(given both in English and Latin) pertinent to the problem. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF HABIT ACCORDING TO WILLIAM OcKHaM. By Oswald 
Fuchs, O.F.M. St. Bonaventure: Franciscan Institute, 1952. Pp. xix + 
110. This doctoral dissertation, directed by Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., 
and published as No. 8 in the Philosophy Series of Franciscan Institute 
Publications, investigates the nature and role of habit in the cognitive and 
conative processes, and in moral behavior. Although the doctrine of Ockham 
is the author’s chief concern, some attention is paid, by way of introduction, 
to the theories of Aristotle, St. Thomas Aquinas, Godfrey of Fontaines, and 
Duns Scotus. The author also notes, in passing, what is for him the basic 
error in modern psychologies of habit, and sees its cause in the neglect of 
those philosophic principles which were the foundation of the classical 
theories. 


DER KAMPF UM DIE Messe. By Erwin Iserloh. Miinster: Aschendorff, 
1952. Pp. 60. DM 3.50. — This is the tenth in a series of monographs on 
the lives and writings of important Catholics at the time of the Reformation. 
It outlines Luther’s attack on the Mass, and its defense by Catholic theo- 
logians and polemicists. Separate sections treat the writings of Murner, 
Emser, Henry the Eighth, Cochlius, Schatzgeyer, Mensing, and Eck. The 
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defects the author finds in their handling of Luther’s objections to the Mass 
contribute to an understanding of the causes of the Reformation. 


Doctrina Petri CARDINALIS PAZMANY DE NOTIS ECCLESIAE. By Nicolao 
Ory, S.J. Turin: Editrice “Fiamma del s. Cuore,” 1952. Pp. 124. Peter 
Pazmany, Jesuit theologian and later Cardinal Archbishop, Primate of 
Hungary, is credited with a major part in the preservation of Hungary to 
the Catholic Church. In a doctoral dissertation presented to the Gregorian 
University, Ory first investigates the Cardinal’s works in Latin and Hun- 
garian to determine their authenticity. He then examines his ecclesiological 
writings and in particular assays his use of the argument from the “notes” 
of the Church. While admitting that Pazmany drew extensively upon con- 
temporary theologians and patristic sources, the author praises the skill of 
his argumentation and excellence of his literary achievement in the vernac- 
ular, and insists that he deserves special attention in the history of apolo- 
getics for his recognition of the value of the argument from prescription in 
polemics. 


UNSERE SEELSORGE IN GESCHICHTLICHER SENDUNG. By Linus Bopp. 
Freiburg: Herder, 1952. Pp. 84.4.80DM. _ This book gives a brief treat- 
ment of the guiding apostolic and ministerial principles that have arisen 
in the history of the Church. Some examples are: (1) Christ’s guiding funda- 
mental principle of “to serve is to rule,” (2) Christ’s “sowing-reaping” 
principle, (3) Paul’s principle that God uses the weak as instruments to 
confound the strong, (4) Bossuet’s principle of the unending persecution of 
the Church, (5) Olier’s principle of the gratuitous bestowal of the charisms, 
(6) Ozanam’s principle of the sharing of women in all the great deeds men 
have done in the history of the Church, and (7) Rottel’s principle of the 
even proportions of intensity between light and evil shadow in the Church’s 
history. 


Too Many oF Us? By Albert Nevett. Poona: Indian Institute of Social 
Order, 1952. Pp. x + 188. India in recent years has become the battle- 
ground for a vigorously fought struggle over the issue of birth control. 
Against strong efforts, in and out of government, to establish a public policy 
of birth control, this book presents an excellent review of the arguments, 
medical, moral, and social, assailing birth control. A brief, but convincing 
criticism, on scientific grounds, is made of the fallacies underlying the much- 
stressed arguments from “over-population”’ advanced by the advocates of 
birth control for India. The moral-theological argumentation is clear and 
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concise. Of special interest is the chapter on Gandhi’s views on birth control. 
The great Indian spiritual and political leader considered birth control a 
violation of basic Hindu morality. An appendix of apposite quotes from 
Hindu scriptures is offered. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CuurRCH. By Elizabeth M. Lynskey. 
New York: Kenedy, 1952. Pp. x + 99. $2.00. Professor Lynskey provides 
in handy format a brief, readable description of the Church’s governmental 
structure. Limiting her discussion to the basic elements of the Church’s 
“human” or temporal jurisdiction, she outlines the major features of the 
government of the Church in objective and non-controversial terms. Some 
of the topics covered are the power and authority of popes, bishops, and 
pastors; the Church’s missionary activity; problems engendered by national- 
istic interests; and the Vatican’s diplomatic relations with secular states. An 
introduction by John J. Meng explains canonical legislation and summarizes 
the issues involved in the current question of Vatican representation. 


Das SOZIALAPOSTOLAT: Seine theologische Begriindung, sittliche Ver- 
pflichtung and praktische Gestaltung. By Gustav Ermecke. Paderborn: 
Schéningh, 1952. Pp. 56. DM 2.40. In this address delivered at the in- 
auguration of the academic year 1951-1952, in the Paderborn Academy, the 
author outlines the theological, ethical, and practical questions involved in 
the study of the social apostolate. Preliminary remarks treat of the contem- 
porary significance of the social apostolate. A brief but enlightening discus- 
sion of the ethico-moral and practical aspects of the apostolate is offered, 
but the major concern of this essay is with its theological bases. Thus, after 
a consideration of the concept of the social apostolate as such, the author 
proceeds to relate it to Christological and ecclesiological teachings and 
demonstrates the interior qualities and external marks such a movement 
must possess. The conclusion is a reprint of the prayer offered by Pope Pius 
XII, October 7, 1951, on the occasion of the World Congress for the Lay 
Apostolate. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE WoRLD Topay. By Dom Aelred Graham. New 
York: McKay, 1952. Pp. 234. $3.00. Dom Aelred Graham has per- 
formed an excellent service for Catholic readers by summarizing the modern 
indictment of Catholicism as presented by some of the outstanding expo- 
nents of Marxism, positivism, secularism, liberalism, and Protestantism. 
His book is “neither an apologetic for Catholicism nor an exposition of its 
teaching.” The aim is “to explore those regions of thought where Catholicism 
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impinges on western civilization, influences it, and is in turn acted on by it.” 
To this end, he discusses the problems “that preoccupy the contemporary 
mind almost to the point of obsession: Communism, inevitably, though 
chiefly as the most disturbing symptom of a more general disorder that is 
slowly undermining the West; the conflict, real or apparent, between freedom 
and authority, individual and society, faith and reason; the relations be- 
tween science and religion, institutionalism and mysticism, Christianity and 
Christ; the prospects for a rapprochement between ‘the Churches,’ for the 
much-canvassed ‘reunion’ of Christendom.” Every Catholic who is interested 
in a thorough discussion of these problems will find this book interesting and 
thought-provoking. It is a distinguished contribution, as regards matter 
and style, in one of today’s special “‘trouble-areas.” 


THE STUMBLING BL Lock. By Frangois Mauriac. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. Pp. vi + 83. $2.75. An uneven book of personal reflections 
on the Church in its concrete existence. The first half of the book contains 
criticisms of certain real abuses, for example of the “‘pious lies” and oppor- 
tunism in pedagogical method of some clerics concerned with communicating 
the word of God. But the tone is querulous, and much qualifying of criticisms 
leaves the reader uncertain of the author’s position. More regrettable is an 
inaccuracy—perhaps literary exaggeration—of terminology and doctrine 
which reduces the effectiveness, if not the validity, of his criticisms: faith 
is not “irrational” nor belief a “gamble’”’; the Church is not “condemned 
to establishment and to organization,”’ nor does theology—Mauriac professes 
ignorance of it—explain our Lady’s position as mediatrix of grace in the 
fashion criticized here. The last chapter of the book is more mellow and con- 
tains some perceptive pages on conversions of the long drawn out type and 
on the problems of such converts in their early years in the Church. All in all, 
however, this little book would have come off better with a more accurate 
knowledge of theology and a greater sureness of thought. 


Tae Waite ParapisE. By Peter van der Meer de Walcheren. Translated 
by F. E. Holden. Preface by Jacques Maritain. New York: McKay, 1952. 
Pp. 91. $2.00. The impressions of a sensitive and spiritual mind during 
a period of retreat at La Valsainte, a Carthusian monastery in the Swiss 
mountains. The evocation of Carthusian ideals as lived in the natural sur- 
roundings which St. Bruno chose for his own first foundation, is finely done. 
The book seems to have been written under the direct impact of the retreat 
experience, which perhaps accounts for the overly pessimistic attitude to 
the non-Carthusian world. Jacques Maritain’s preface, whose deep affection 
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is an indirect tribute to the author, recounts briefly the latter’s life-story, 
told at greater length in Raissa Maritain’s Adventures in Grace. This little 
volume, originally written in 1930, provides some insight for Americans into 
the Carthusian life now being lived in their midst in Vermont. 


In CHARITY UNFEIGNED: The Life of Fr. Francis Xavier Pierz. By Wil- 
liam P. Furlan. Paterson, N. J.: Diocese of St. Cloud, 1952. Pp. x + 270. 
$3.50. An interesting and scholarly history of the life and apostolic 
career of the “Father of the Diocese of St. Cloud.” The book sketches the 
earlier missionary efforts around the western end of the Great Lakes—a 
story of many famous martyrs and missionaries—and tells of Fr. Pierz’s pa- 
tient labors among the Indians of the area from 1835 to his death in 1880 
at ninety-five. An indefatigable pastor of souls, he was interested also in the 
temporal welfare of his flock, as is evidenced by his efforts at agricultural 
training and scientific gardening. An article which he wrote describing 
Minnesota to prospective colonists is translated in an appendix. This volume 
reveals a chapter of American Church history: for Fr. Pierz, a Slovene, was 
but one of many priests from Central Europe who came in the great Middle- 
European immigrations between 1830 and 1870 and carried on the work 
begun by French and Spanish missionaries among the Indians. 


LE DESACCORD. By A.-J. Maydieu. Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contem- 
poraine. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1952. Pp. xxiv + 186. 
As the author himself has noted, the title of this book may prove misleading. 
For the book is not concerned with an analysis of “disagreement” in general, 
but is rather a reflection on a particular and determinate one: the disagree- 
ment about being. His reason for leaving the title as it stands, however, is 
that for him the disagreement about being is disagreement par excellence, 
enjoying a fecund role in the whole development of thought. Being as object 
and disagreement as a sort of privileged situation are, therefore, simultane- 
ously and conjointly the subject-matter of this reflective study. The way is 
somewhat arduous. The author will leave no implicits uncriticized. After a 
consideration of disagreement as the point of departure for reflection, fol- 
lowed by a phenomenological analysis of disagreement itself, the author 
proceeds to study in detail the whole process of a recourse to being which 
such disagreement implies. The conditions of the recourse, the primary sig- 
nification of being, and the basic contribution it makes to a metaphysics are 
all scrutinized. Metaphysics, he concludes, is a universalizing reflection that 
has a history. The privileged occasion of this reflection, the moving force of 
this history, the stimulus that drives reflection unceasingly to an ever more 
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universal plane, is disagreement. Disagreement, therefore, is not something 
to be feared or shunned. It should be welcomed. For if the very fact of dis- 
agreement looks to a metaphysics of being to supply its conditions of possi- 
bility, still such a metaphysics would not be what it pretends to be if it did 
not open its arms to all points of view. Only in a spirit that is open to objec- 
tions, that encourages honest disagreement, does metaphysical reflection 
renew its certitude and value and enlarge its horizons. 
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